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Chicago Lyric Opera 
Begins Season 
With New Carmen 


Zino Francescatti— 
He Has Had a Devoted 
American Public 

For Twenty Years 


Berlin Festival 
Offers Opera 
By Schoenberg 


International and 
National Reports 


CHRISTIAN 
FERRAS 


4 Delightfully 
Tupormal Evening 
of Favortte Souge 





Limited Recital Tour*—Six Weeks Only 
Commencing February 1, 1961—Now Booking 


* Already Engaged for Recitals in 
NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO 

MONTREAL 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


announces with pride 
the concert availability of 


The Popular Italian Star 


di Stefano 


éé 
No. 1 charmer of the tenor 
FANG!, Dar MOME’ sew vor woro BUseresy 


OCT. 6, 1959 





4 Leading New York Critics and 2,300 
Carnegie Hall Music Lovers Sing His Praise! 


“There was sun in his voice and the heat of 
honest passion.” 


JAY S. HARRISON 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIUNE 
OCT. 6, 1959 


“One of today’s great singing technicians.” 


HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 
NEW YORK TIMES 
OCT. 6, 1959 


“Di Stefano’s voice is inherently one of the most 
beautiful of our time.” 


HARRIETT JOHNSON 
NEW YORK POST 
OCT. 6, 1959 





Wear Tr. di Stefano on London Records 
La Voce d'Italia — OS 25065 
Operatic Recital — OS 25081 


Elisir d‘'Amore — OSA 1311 
(3 records) 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: ANDRE MERTENS 


111 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y.: 





‘Two Differing Carmen Productions Draw Praise 


Cast Features 
Madeira and Di Stefano 


Chicago 


By Howarp TALLey 


Chicago. — Decorum prevailed on 
both sides of the footlights on the 
occasion of the opening-night produc- 
tion of “Carmen” by Lyric Opera on 
Oct. 12. As opening-night audiences 
go (some members of the audience 
started to go after the second act) 
this one was unusually well-behaved. 
The cast, with one exception, was too 
well-behaved for most of the evening. 
The exception was Jean Madeira, the 
Centralia, Ill., girl with the dusky con- 
tralto and good looks to match, who 
enlivened the proceedings almost 
single-handedly whenever she was on 
Stage. 

If this seems damning with faint 
praise that is not my intention. The 
production, with costumes and scenery 
designed by Piero Zuffi, and made 
possible through the generosity of 
Mrs. D. Eckhart Williams, was lav- 
ishly and carefully prepared. 

Act I opened on a stunning tableau 
of supernumeraries in vivid and varie- 
gated Spanish costumes and soldiers 
in splashy uniforms, contrasted with 
some drab mendicants; all thrown 
into bold relief by well-placed lighting 
on solid backgrounds of gray and re- 
lated shades. The second- and fourth- 
act sets were also effective; the moun- 
tain-pass scene of Act II less so. The 
staging by Margherita Wallman was 
detailed; mostly appropriate when it 
was not merely fussy and obvious. 
An example of the latter was the se- 
ries of small processions of supers in 
religious garb during the more pious 
moments of the Micaéla-Don José 
duet in Act I (given without the usual 
cut), stage movements extraneous and 
detracting from the principals front 
Stage. 


Striking Portrayal 


By far the most striking member 
of the cast was Miss Madeira, whose 
portrayal of the gypsy role seemed to 
me more influenced by Prosper Meri- 
mée’s novel than by Bizet’s Gallic 
conception. She was vocally secure 
but lacking in the finer shades of 
nuance that contribute so much to the 
interpretation of this baffling yet fas- 
cinating character. Giuseppe Di Ste- 
fano, the Don José, was not in good 
vocal estate until the Flower Song, 
which he sang with admirable re- 
straint and artistry. From then on 
he grew steadily in vocal and dra- 
matic intensity, culminating in the last 
despairing outburst over the dead 
body of his beloved Carmen. 

Dorothy Warenskjold was an ap- 
pealing Micaéla, earning a tremendous 
salvo of applause after her third-act 
aria and during the curtain calls after 
the act. A greater steadiness on her 
notes above the staff would have im- 
proved the quality and effectiveness 
of her silvery voice. 


Ernest Blanc in Debut 


A newcomer, Ernest Blanc, as Esca- 
millo, did not show the stuff that 
matadors are made of. His voice, 
though large, was coarse-grained, ef- 
fective only in the short duet with 
Carmen in Act IV. 

Of the singers of secondary roles 
Bernard Izzo, as Morales, was out- 
standing. As Zuniga, Peter Harrower, 
tall as a basket-ball center, hit but 
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few baskets during the course of the 
evening. In Act II, Cecilia Ward, as 
Mercedes; Irene Callaway, as Fras- 
quita; Mariano Caruso, as Remen- 
dado; Luigi Velluci, as Dancairo; and 
Miss Madeira collaborated well in the 
smuggler’s quintet 

In the fourth act the ballet, choreo- 
graphed by Ruth Page, and headed by 
Luis Olivares and Josela Velasco, 
Kenneth Johnson, Barbara Steele, and 
Patricia Klekovic, earned a tumultu- 
ous Ovation. The chorus, most effec- 
tive in this act, was prepared by Mi- 
chael Leport. The urchins that per- 
formed a mock bullfight in Act I be- 
fore their mock soldier parade were 
members of St. Gertrude Boys’ Choir 
prepared by Stanley Anstett. 

Lovro von Matacic, the Yugoslav 
conductor, achieved some fine musical 
effects with the orchestra but did not 
seem temperamentally suited for what 
should have been a swift-paced, ebul- 


lient, yet starkly dramatic perform- 
ance. We shall be able to assay his 
full worth after his forthcoming per 
formances of “Jenufa” and “Flying 
Dutchman”. 

That this “Carmen” failed to ring 
the bell with a loud clang is no reflec 
tion on the care and thought that went 
into its preparation. How many fine 
“Carmens” have been produced in the 
last few decades of this country? | 
only experienced one, a well-sung and 
well-acted one, in authentic French 
style, at a Saturday evening perform 
ance on Dec. 16, 1922, at the Metro 
politan, with a cast headed by Flor- 
ence Easton (Carmen); Queena Mario 
(Micaéla); Edward Johnson (Don 
José); Giuseppe di Luca (Escamillo): 
and including a splendid group of 
comprimarios; under the direction of 
Louis Hasselmans. This was the first 
and only time I heard the high B flat 

(Continued on page 6) 





$950,000 Grant To Aid American Opera 


The Ford Foundation has an- 
nounced a $950,000 appropriation to 
be given to four American opera com- 
panies who will seek and hope to pro- 
duce in the next eight years 18 new 
operas written by Americans. Partici- 
pating in the grant are the Metropoli- 
tan, Chicago Lyric, San Francisco, 
and New York City Opera companies 

Encouraged by “the American op- 
eras produced with Foundation assist- 
ance by the New York City Opera 
during the past two years”, the Foun- 
dation is now confident “that among 
the many talented composers in the 
United States today are those who are 
capable of establishing native Ameri- 
can opera as a continuing part of our 
national culture”. 

Beginning in 1961, the Metropoli- 
tan, Chicago Lyric, and San Francisco 
Opera companies hope to produce a 
new opera by an American composer 
every other season. The opera may 
be repeated the following season to 
help establish it in the repertoire 
Upon occasion, each of the three com- 
panies may also perform a work pro- 
duced the previous year by the others 

The New York City Opera will 


launch six new American operas at 
the rate of one or more a year after 
1960. These will be combined, in so 
far as possible, with other available 
American operas, as well as with re- 
peat performances of operas estab 
lished in its repertoire with the aid of 
previous Foundation grants. 

The four companies will negotiate 
independently with composers and 
librettists for new works and will re 
tain complete artistic autonomy in 
making commitments for perform- 
ance. The companies will not receive 
grants for commissions. Instead, the 
Foundation will establish a fund from 
which commission fees will be pro- 
vided on an individual basis to some 
of the composers and librettists as 
they request them. 

An additional $5,000 grant was an- 
nounced by the Foundation to enable 
young composers serving in secondary 
schools under Foundation fellowships, 
the schools’ music supervisors, and 
the fellowship selection committee to 
discuss the first-year experience of the 
fellowship program at the March, 
1960, Music Educators National Con 
ference, in Atlantic City, N. J 





Lane, Vickers Appear 


In West Coast Version 


By ArtTHUR BLOOMFIELD 


San Francisco.—When Arturo Ba 
sile struck up the Prelude to Bizet’s 
“Carmen” at the War Memorial 
Opera House the curtain rose to re 
veal a special show curtain of fierce 
waves of red, pink and black. That it 
looked like a contemporary abstract 
expressionist view of a can-can is be 
side the point; at the same time it sug 
gested all the energy, blood and ten- 
sion of the story, and one knew by this 
first stroke of color-shocked original 
ity that the new production of “Car 
men” would be full of genuine novel 
ty. 

Seen here Sept. 29 and October 1, 
it utilizes some rather surrealist sets 
by Howard Bay, but the basic intent 
of the production, by Mr. Bay and 
stage director Dino Yannopoulos, is 
greater realism than one finds in con- 
ventional versions. And in their ar- 
tistic way the sets join to give the 
whole concoction a good style if a 
contrapuntal one. The producers de- 
cided to take “Carmen” back to the 
war-ravaged 1820s, where it really be- 
longs, and the stern shadow of Goya's 
Spain hung over Mr. Bay's fabulous 
costuming. Mr. Yannopoulos filled 
the first-act stage with a wider variety 
of “real” people than one usually sees 
in the Bizet opera, and the smugglers 
looked like they meant business. The 
ragamuffins of the first act have never 
been rowdier and more disheveled. 

Gloria Lane was a superb Carmen, 
who sang beautifully the evening 
through (we heard the second per- 
formance) without ever resorting to 
that self-consciously throaty sexiness 
of voice some Carmens love. Short, 
extremely bosomy, and not wildly at 
tractive, this Carmen seemed less a 
product of the dressing room than of 
history itself 

Jon Vickers made of Don José an 
unusually iron-nerved fellow, and it 
was with cool dispatch that he knifed 
the cigarette girl in the final scene 

(Continued on page 21) 


Nancy Sorensen 


Act II of Lyric Opera of Chicago’s new production of “Carmen”, with Jean Madeira, Giuseppe di Stefano, Dorothy 
Warenskjold and Ernest Blanc. Margherita Wallmann staged the work in Piero Zuffi’s settings 
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Bright Hopes for American Opera 


OT merely generous but intelligent and far- 
N sighted is the Ford Foundation’s new project 

to further the development of American 
opera. It is heartening to know that the munifi- 
cent $950,000 which the Foundation has appro- 
priated will be wisely and effectively used. 


Both time and geography have been carefully 
taken into account in the distribution of the 
grants. The project covers a time span of eight 
years, during which the four opera companies in- 
volved plan to produce 18 operas written by 
American composers. This means that the public 
which has shown a lively interest in new operas 
both in New York and elsewhere will be able to 
sustain this interest long enough to form new 
habits of listening and attendance. Nothing could 
help “box office” for American opera more than 
this continuing production of new works and 
repeat performances of them 

Furthermore, by giving aid to companies in 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, the foun- 
dation has spanned the continent. Three of the 





major opera publics of the land will thus be stimu- 
lated and drawn to American music. It is too 
much to hope that new operas will draw as de- 
pendably as the familiar classics, but it is foolish 
to spend a great deal of money on them and then 
refuse them a chance to win the loyalty of the 
public. The Foundation has not only envisaged 
repeat performances but the possibility of produc- 
ing some of the new operas in two or more centers 
at different times. 


T is shameful that opera and dance in the 

United States have had to fight so long without 
government subsidy, and the spectacle of coun- 
tries like Germany with its scores of subsidized 
companies (many of them in small towns) makes 
American composers and performers gnash their 
teeth. But we can be happy that private subsidy 
such as that of the Ford Foundation is being given 
so wisely that when the day comes (as it surely 
will) when our government recognizes its full cul- 
tural responsibility, no one will be able to say that 
subsidy has not been effective. 


Patron and Connoisseur 


ALTER W. Naumburg, who died at the 

age of 91 on Oct. 17, could look back 

upon a life that was full of wise and good 
deeds. Lovable and gentle as a person, Mr. 
Naumburg was the ideal type of music patron 
an amateur musician himself and profoundly de- 
voted to the art throughout his life. He was 
young in spirit and some of his most generous 
gifts went to young artists. But he did not for- 
get the aged or the indigent—those who had 
served music faithfully but who had come upon 
evil days. Nor did he limit his philanthropy to 
one aspect of music. He provided for study, for 
performance, for recordings, and for many other 
musical activities 


| IS father, Elkan Naumburg, had set him an 

admirable example of intelligent patronage 
by giving the bandstand on the Mall to the City 
of New York and financing the Central Park 
concerts in 1905. These were supported by Mr. 
Naumburg and his brother after their father’s 
death 

It was in 1925 that the Walter W. Naumburg 
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When Christian Ferras made his American debut in March 1959, he 
was acclaimed as the finest violinist to emerge from France since the late 
His performances with the Boston Symphony and his 
debut recital at New York's Hunter College won unqualified praise. 


Ginette Neveu 


Although he is only 25, he has already performed under the baton of 
such eminent conductors as Karajan, Monteux, Munch, and Krips, and 
has toured Europe, South America, South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. He returns to the United States during the current season for 
his second tour here. Last summer, he appeared at the Casals Festival 
in Prades at the personal invitation of Mr. Casals. 

Born in Touquet, France, in June 1933, Mr. Ferras began his musical 
studies at the Conservatory of Nice. He later studied at the Paris Con- 
servatory, where he was awarded first prizes in both violin and chamber 
music in 1946. In 1948 he was winner of the International Contest at 


Foundation, which has been of inestimable value 
to American musicians, was established. Among 
the brilliant young artists whom it helped to 
launch in their careers are the late William Kapell, 
Laurel Hurley, Regina Sarfaty, Carroll Glenn, 
Phyllis Kraeuter, and Betty Jean Hagen 


S head of the Musicians Foundation, as chair- 

man of the music committee of Town Hall, 
and as a member of the advisory committee for 
the music department of Harvard University, Mr. 
Naumburg served the art in many capacities. It 
was typical of the breadth of his culture that he 
helped to establish the Eda K. Loeb Musical 
Library at Harvard, besides giving the university 
a collection of Shakespeare material, and provid- 
ing for a fellowship and a professorship. And it 
was typical of his humanity that he was trustee 
of Mount Sinai Hospital and a member of the 
advisory board of the Salvation Army. In all 
walks of life and art, Walter W. Naumburg will 
be sadly missed. Men of his quality are very 
rare. 





Scheveningen, and in 1949 of the Marguerite Long-Jacques Thibaud In- 


ternational Competition 


Mr. Ferras has recorded for Angel Records concertos for violin of 
Brahms, Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky, as well as the Franck Sonata and 


the Fauré Sonata No. | 


CHRISTIAN 
FERRAS 


High points of his coming American tour will be engagements at New 





York’s Frick Museum, 


Haarlem Philharmonic 


those cities’ orchestras, 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and with the 
In Detroit and St. Louis he will be soloist with 
and he will also present recitals in Chicago, Bos- 


ton, Houston, and Montreal 






MUSICAL AMERICA 


President’s Music Committee 


Holds New York Conference 


By Raven Brack 


Over 300 leaders in the field of the 
musical arts were in attendance at the 
first International Music Conference 
conducted by the President's Music 
Committee of the People to People 
Program, held at the Biltmore Hotel 
in New York City on Oct. 6. The 
all-day session was under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Jouett Shouse, who 
was appointed by the White House as 
Chairman of the Music Committee. 

The conference opened with a brief 
review by Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, 
Executive Vice-Chairman, of the com- 
mittee’s accomplishments. These in- 
cluded: 

(1) Publishing three annual music 
calendars for distribution around the 
world: an International Music Calen- 
dar, a USA Winter Music Calendar, 
and a USA Summer Music Calendar. 

(2) Publishing information on over 
40 world music competitions for a 
mailing list of more than 700 select 
musical organizations. Since the proj- 
ect was started, 43 Americans have 
won awards or have received honor- 
able mention in world competitive 
musical events. More than 100 have 
ranked high on the list of competitors. 

(3) Setting up a research staff to 
develop new contracts all over the 
world in all fields of music. Co- 
operating groups provide information 
which enables the committee to act as 
a clearing house for the exchange of 
information, whether it concerns a 
barbershop quartet or a grand opera 
company, a jazz band or a symphony 
orchestra 


Greater Cultural Exchange Urged 


The Honorable Robert H. Thayer, 
Assistant to the Secretary of State for 
the Co-ordination of International 
Education and Cultural Relations, ad- 
dressed the conference on the East- 
West Cultural Exchange Program. He 
called for an even greater exchange 
of cultural attractions with the Soviet 
Union, and said that the State De- 
partment is now in the midst of ne- 
gotiations to expand the present recip- 
rocal agreements 

The distinguished violinist Isaac 
Stern called for the establishment of 
an American Young Peoples Orches- 
tra (members to be 35 and under) to 
make an extensive trip to the Soviet 
Union and other countries. He stated 
that a first-rate orchestra could be 
quickly assembled and would amaze 
the world with the quality of its play- 
ing. Mr. Stern urged that the orches- 
tra play no more than two concerts a 
week so that free time could be avail- 
able to make friends with the young 
people of the countries visited 

Discussing the areas where organi 
zations and associations can partici 
pate in international musical affairs 
were Vanett Lawler, Chairman of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence; Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, Past 
President, National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Irene Bender, Associ- 
ated Merchandising Corporation; God- 
dard Lieberson, President of Colum- 
bia Records; Howard Hanson, Presi- 
dent, National Music Council; and 
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At the conference of the President's 
Music Committee are, left to right, 
George V. Allen, Director, United 
States Information Agency: Mrs. 
Jouett Shouse, Chairman, Music 
Committee; Herman D. Kenin, 
President, American Federation of 
Musicians 


Charles B. Fahs, Director of the Hu- 
manities, Rockefeller Foundation 

In stressing the importance of ballet 
in the people-to-people program, Lin- 
coln Kirstein, Director of the New 
York City Ballet, said: “The dance is 
an international language that requires 
no translation. .. . It is useful as 
export, if the native product contains 
the most richness and power of which 
the exporting nation is capable.” 

Speaking at the luncheon, Antal 
Dorati, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, and the Honorable George 
V. Allen, Director of the United 
States Information Agency, both 
stressed the importance of music in 
breaking down the barriers that exist 
between peoples of different back 
grounds and language. Mr. Dorati 
pointed out that all Americans who 
travel abroad act as ambassadors for 
their country. Mr. Allen spoke of the 
fear people everywhere have of what 
they do not know, and the fact that 
music, which needs no translation, 
provides an immediate common 
ground upon which to build friend- 
ships 


Mrs. Leventritt Given Award 


Also during the luncheon session, 
for which the chairman was Herman 
D. Kenin, President of the American 
Federation of Musicians, Mrs. Shouse 
made a special award to Mrs. Edgar 
M. Leventritt, of the Leventritt Foun- 
dation and sponsor of the Leventritt 
competitions for pianists, for her great 
work in providing opportunities for 
young musicians in the field of music 
today 

Another feature at the luncheon 
was the presentation by three fashion 
designers, Vera Maxwell, Anne Fo- 
garty and Tonina Dorati, of their spe- 
cially designed costumes for women 
members of orchestras to wear on the 
concert stage. 

In the afternoon session, Edward 
D. Stone, architect for Washington's 
new National Cultural Center, out- 
lined the plans for the center, calling 


for three auditoriums in a palace-type 
structure to be located near the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The auditoriums 
would be a symphony hall seating 
3,000, an opera house seating between 
3,000 and 3,500, and a theatre seat- 
ing 1,200 to 1,800. The site has been 
provided by Congress and the esti- 
mated cost of some $50,000,000 is to 
be raised by public subscription 

A discussion of private support vs 
government subsidy of the arts fol- 
lowed, with Congressman Donald J 
Irwin of Connecticut and Pierre Be 
dard of City Investing Company of 
New York leading the discussion 
~ Mrs. Shouse closed the conference 
by calling on every member of the 


audience to become active members 
of the President's Music Committee, 
whose purpose is “to portray to the 
world the musical culture of America 
and to promote the flow of music in- 
formation among the people of all 
nations”. 

Other conference speakers included 
Max Tak, Executive-Secretary, Com- 
mittee for Netherlands Music; Charles 
G. Provance, Director, Amerika Haus, 
Bonn, Germany; John Hammond, 
Vice-President of the Newport Jazz 
Festival; Zelma George, authority on 
American folk music; and Major 
Chester H. Whiting, Commanding Of- 
ficer and Director, United States 
Army Field Bands. 


Persichetti Work Enlivens 


Second Philadelphia Program 


By MAX DE SCHAUENSEF 


Philadelphia—The 1959-60 Phila 
delphia musical season was slow in 
getting under way, a fact emphasized 
by the strike of orchestra members 
that delayed the first appearance of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
Academy of Music by one week. Fi 
nally on Oct. 9, Eugene Ormandy 
opened the season with the traditional 
“Star-Spangled Banner” before a large 
audience. A Beethoven-Brahms pro- 
gram that savored of routine formed 
the opening rather lack-luster program 
Novelty, however, was had by the 
billing of Brahms’s Four-Part Songs 
for Women’s Voices Accompanied by 
Two Horns and Harp. These sensi- 
tive pieces were admirably sung by 
Robert E. Page’s Temple Women’s 
Glee Club. Beethoven's “Coriolan” 
Overture and Eighth Symphony and 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony’ were 








Philadelphia Orchestra 
Strike Settled 


Philadelphia. 
in six years, the opening of the Phila 
delphia Orchestra season was delayed 


For the second time 


by a musician’s strike The strike 
which covered ten days, was the long 
est in the orchestra's history. If forced 
the cancellation of three Philadelphia 
concerts and one New York Carnegie 
Hall appearance. The cancellations 
were particularly disappointing in that 
a scheduled performance of Bartok’s 
“Duke Bluebeard’s Castle” had to be 
postponed until next season The 
work, with Jerome Hines and Rosa 
lind Elias as soloists, was to have been 
recorded by Columbia Records 

The musicians settled for a $20 
wage increase, $12.50 of which be 
comes effective this season, and the 
additional $7.50 next season This 
brings the Philadelphia Orchestra's 
wages up to that of the New York 
Philharmonic and the Chicago Sym 
phony. Other provisions of the new 
contract were a medical insurance 
program, one week’s paid vacation pet 
orchestral member, no more than 
three seven-day weeks, increased pet 
diem expenses on tours, and other va- 
rious improvements in working and 
traveling conditions. No provision 
was made for making up the four lost 
concerts. 


ie 





thrice familiar in content and in ship- 
shape performances. 

However, on Oct. 
and Mr. Ormandy came into their 
own with a first Philadelphia per- 
formance of Vincent  Persichetti’s 
Symphony for Strings, Op. 61, in 
which the composer had something to 
say and said it with nobility of 
thought and the smoothness of tech 
nique for which he is noted. The 
symphony proved a remarkably seri- 
ous, often beautiful and moving work, 
which found favor with the large 
audience. 

On the same program, John Brown- 
ing, young Denver pianist, made his 
local debut, impressing with his 
charming and stylistically lovely ac- 
count of Mozart's Concerto No. 14, 
in E flat major, and a bang-up per- 
formance of Rachmaninoff's Rhap- 
sody on a Theme of Paganini, which 
he played with enormous brio and 
confidence. Not in many years has 
the Academy given a young artist 
such a rousing ovation. 

Mr. Ormandy filled out the pro- 
gram with his luminous performance 
of Strauss’s “Death and Transfigura 
tion”, in which the orchestra’s strings 
never sounded more entrancing, led 
by the new concertmaster, Anshel 
Brusilow 


Rudel Conducts Double Bill 


Philadelphia's opera season began 
on Sept. 29, with Ray Fabiani and his 
Philadelphia Lyric Opera Company 
presenting the New York City Opera 
Company in performances of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Oedipus Rex” and Carl 
Orff's “Carmina Burana”. Julius Ru 
del conducted the works with great 
enthusiasm and control of the various 
forces. Both performances enjoyed 
their Philadelphia premieres as full 
fledged stage performances. Richard 
Cassilly was a majestic Oedipus, and 
the timbre of Regina Sarfaty’s voice 
was just right for Jocasta’s pronounce 
ments. “Carmina” benefited from the 
beautiful singing of John Reardon and 
the ability of John Alexander to sing 
his high D's from the chest, eschew 
ing falsetto. Reri Grist, a new so- 
prano, display¢d a fine-grained tone 
and poise in her difficult music. 

On Oct. 8, the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company initiated its season at 
the Academy, under the guidance of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek who also con 
ducted, with a fine performance of 
Gounod’s “Faust”. Given in con- 
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but solid style, it benefited 
towering M¢ phistopheles of 
superb 
Zambrana and 


ventional 
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Jerome Hines, who wa mn 
form Margherita 
Jarry Morel! pitched down 
“Salut demeure were attractive as 
the Frankfort lovers and sang with 
much charm. Giuseppe Valdengo of- 
fered a very re Valentin and 
enjoyed a after “Dio 
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onant 
mild ovation 
On Oct. 13, the New York City 
enlisted by Mr 
Philadelphia Lyric 
present a bubbly perform 
ance of “Die Fledermaus” under Mr 
Rudel Phyllis Curtin sang well as 
Rosalinda and displayed a nice sense 
of comedy; so did Ernest McChesney 
as | Jacquelynne Moody 
was i O-s8o Adele others were 
Thoma Hayward Jack Harrold, 
Chester Ludgin and Paul Ukena. The 
ballet was particularly fine 

On Oct. 15, the 
ot Donizetti 
place 


company was again 
Fabiani and his 
grout lo 


senstein 


American premiere 
Duca d’Alba” took 


with Thomas Schippers conduct 


ing the Spoleto Festival forces as pre 
sented by the American Opera 50 
ciety This novelty impressed in its 
noble ensembles and in Donizetti s in 
exhaustible gift for spontaneous mel 
ody. Luigi Quilico was the vocal stat 
as the Duca d’Alba, and Ivana Tosini 
displayed a vibrant soprano (over 
metallic) and sang the difficult music 
well Renato Cioni, tenor, showed 
great promise as the murdered Mat 
cello di Bruges The opera was given 
in semi-concert form, with exagger 
ated gestures and attitudes that made 
the audience titter. But it proved an 
evening of rare interest, and Mr 
Schippers was unflagging in his en 
thusiastic drive 

On Sept. 26 a young Bolivian vio 
linist, Jaime Laredo, winner of the 
Queen of Belgium Violin Competition, 
made a promising local debut at the 
Academy, playing a Vivaldi sonata 
and pieces by Mozart, Brahms, De 
bussy, Sarasate, and Villa-Lobos with 
immaculate tone and a clear and 
lovely style There is no question 
that Mr. Laredo has all the makings 
of a ranking violinist. Vladimir So 
koloff was a tower of strength and 
more than just an accompanist at the 
piano 


Boston Symphony Season 
Opens with Martinu Tribute 


By Cyrus Durcin 


Boston The Boston Symphony be 
gan its 79th season at Symphony Hall 
Oct. 2. For Charles Munch this was 
the start of his 11th season as music 
director A radiant Friday afternoon 
began Mozart's “Prague” Sym 
phony, and ended with the vernal 
sonorities of Robert Schumann's B flat 
Symphony 


with 


In between came a memorial to 
Bohuslav Martinu, who had died in 
Switzerland on Aug. 28. This was a 
tribute both formal and heartfelt, for 
Charles Munch is a warm admirer of 
the music of M irtinu, and 
well, a personal 
composer. The score, fittingly chosen, 
was “The Parables”, the last new work 
of. Martinu to have had its premiere 
(last Feb. 13) by the Sym 


phony 

Like most of Martinu The Para 
bk lox and upon each 
succeeding with it you per 
ceive something more of interest. This 
is musi of ubstance and stature 
musi which truly lives greatly in 
genious rhythmically and whose 
melodic produce oftentimes 
remarkable tensions and timbres of 
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close 


Boston 


wear well 


encounter! 


weaving 


ontrapuntal opposition 

Back a generation in this city, an 
early-season cliche was that “the Or 
chestra is we locals always call it, 
ould not be in ts best form at the 
beginning of a season. That never was 
really true, and today it could not be, 
for with the Berkshire Festival fol 
lowing upon Pops, the instruments 
barely have time to cool down before 
the main season is upon us again 

The orchestra was in glorious form 
at this opening concert, playing Mo 
zart with a fine elegance and radiance. 
and Schumann with passion. There 
was some untidy detail in the finale of 
the “Spring” Symphony, but the main 
impression was of sheer brilliance 

In Boston we like to have conduc 
tors come and res 1, and the fewer 
the better. 


changes among t! 


Three new 
year, and 


faces are to be seen, this 
only three, two of them 
filling vacancies caused by resigna- 
tion, and one by death. Ayrton Pinto 
and Michel Sasson have joined the 
second violin section, and John Sant 
Ambrogio is a cellist 

The first solo concert of the season 
was given by Metropolitan Opera 
soprano Eleanor Steber in Jordan 
Hall on Oct. 4. She was presented by 
the Alumni Association of the New 
England Conservatory, of which she 
graduate. There were moments 
of beauty in this concert, but in the 
main it was not Miss Steber’s after 
noon 


is a 


Damrosch Park 
For Lincoln Center 


A memorial to the Damrosch fam 
ily in the form of a park will be es 
tablished as a part of the Lincoln 
Square Performing Arts Center in 
New York. The park will house a 
bandshell and seating for 4,500 per 
sons and will include a memorial 
flagstone set in a granite base bearing 
a bronze tablet executed by Paul Man 
ship The tablet will memorialize 
Leopold Damrosch; his sons, Frank 
and Walter: his daughter, Clara Dam 
rosch Mannes; and her husband, Da 
vid Mannes The bandshell for the 
park will be constructed by the Gug 
genheim Foundation at a cost of 
about $500,000, while the park area 
will be built by the Park Department 
at a cost of about $332,000 


Boston Music Hall 


Organ Restored 


The widely known Old Boston 
Music Hall organ has been restored to 
active musical use by the citizens of 
Methuen, Mass. Arthur Howes, direc 
tor of the Organ Institute of Andover, 
Mass., played the instrument in the 
second of a series of concerts at the 
Methuen Memorial Music Hall in 
an all-Bach program 


Conductors Attend 
Cincinnati Workshop 
Cincinnati.—Ten participants were 
selected from nearly 60 applicants to 
attend the conductor's workshop here 
under the direction of Max Rudolf, 
held Sept. 28 to Oct. 10. In addition 
to attending seminars, each conductor 
had the opportunity to conduct re- 
hearsals of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Conductors chosen for the workshop 
were Mathys Abas, New Jersey Sym- 
phony (Orange); David Epstein, An- 


tioch Symphony (Ohio); Allan Bone, 
Duke Symphony (Durham, N. C.); 
William Boyer, Kingsport Symphony 
(Tenn.); Robert Hull, Ft. Worth Sym- 
phony (Texas); John Krueger, Youngs- 
town Philharmonic (Ohio); Robert 
Mandell, Westchester Symphony (N 
Y.); York Symphony (Pa.) and the 
Philadelphia Little Symphony; Ronald 
Ondrejka, violist, Radio City Music 
Hall; Leonard Pearlman, St. Cather- 
nes Civic Symphony (Hamilton, On- 
tario); and Jackson Wiley, Springfield 
Symphony (Ohio) 


Ivan J, Klebanow 


Participants in the Cincinnati Symphony's Conductors Workshop, directed 
by Max Rudolf. Seated, left to right: David Epstein, Mathys Abas, Leonard 
Pearlman and Robert Hull. Standing, left to right: William Boyer, Allan 


H. Bone, John 
Ondrejka, and Mr. Rudolf 


Chicago Opera 


(Continued from page 3) 
in the Flower Song sung pianissimo!, 
the first and only time I heard the 
Quintet sung as a group of instru- 
mentalists might play it. And it was 
of memorable significance that not 
one member of the cast was French! 

Rossini’s “La Cenerentola”, Lyric 
Opera's second offering of the season, 
was first presented on Oct. 14 with the 
following cast: Nicola Monti (Don 
Ramiro), Donald Gramm (Dandini), 
Andrew Foldi (Alidoro), Fernando 
Corena (Don Magnifico), Irene Callo- 
way (Clorinda), Corinna Vozza (This- 
be), and Anna Maria Rota (Angeline, 
or “Cinderella”). Gianandrea Gavaz- 
zeni conducted. The production, with 
settings imported from the Rome Op- 
era house, was staged by Carlo Maes- 
trini Michael Leport was chorus 
master and George Lawner supervised 
the musical preparation 

The settings were adequate, though 
hardly worth importing. The stage 
direction was mostly static; it was 
unable to overcome the lack of conti- 
nuity in the action as devised by Ros- 
sini’s librettist, Jacopo Ferretti. De- 
spite heroic efforts by Messrs. Corena 
and Gramm to spark the performance 
by their comic impersonations, the 
end result was a concert with scenery 
and costumes. 

Musically, the performance was 
a joy to hear With expert and 
ever alert direction, Mr. Gavazzeni 
achieved a miracle of balance and of 
unanimity in the numerous ensembles, 
with their quick patter and bubbling 
coloratura, first in one voice, then in 
another, in rapid succession. And the 
cast, with few exceptions, was made 
up of top-notch vocalists and mu- 
sicians 

Of the singers, Miss Rota deserves 


H. Krueger, Jackson Wiley, Robert Mandell, Ronald 


first mention for her pleasing and 
sweet stage presence and for the flaw- 
less musicianship of her coloratura. 
Her voice, neither large nor brilliant 
by nature, was used with discretion 
and without strain. In the concluding 
Rondo she interpolated an electrifying 
high B natural which brought down 
the house. Her vis-a-vis, Mr. Monti, 
tall and attractive, was entirely con- 
vincing as the young prince. His 
voice, though light in texture, was 
audible at all times; his phrasing 
tasteful; his coloratura cleanly articu- 
lated. Regrettably, his C major aria 
was omitted 

Mr. Corena outshone his two fellow 
basses both in costume and make-up 
Mr. Gramm successfully suggested the 
commoner masquerading as a prince, 
though he also chose to make Dan- 
dini something of a fop. Mr. Foldi's 
later costumes, intended to suggest a 
sorcerer, made him seem a male 
witch. His tender recitative with Miss 
Rota, “Grazie, vezzi’, with soft string 
accompaniment, and his ensuing aria, 
“Vastro teatro e il mondo”, were un- 
accountably omitted. 

Misses Callaway and Vozza added 
a measure of brightness and brilliance 
to the ensembles, but not enough to 
make them really sparkle. 

But, despite all reservations, this 
opera provided an enjoyable evening 
and induced increased respect for the 
art of singing, an art that still sur- 
vives from the golden age of song 


Four Lively Arts 
Festival Series 


Chicago.—The Festival of the Four 
Lively Arts plans a new series of 
eight concerts to be presented in Chi- 
cago and the Western suburbs this 
season. The Festival will be directed 
by Emmett Mitchel Steele. 
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New York Philharmonic Has 


Gala Reception in Washington 


By CHARLES CROWDER 


Washington, D. C. — It is not new 
for Leonard Bernstein and the New 
York Philharmonic to be visiting 
world capitals, but the overwhelming 
reception awarded this organization 
here on Oct. 12 served as a “Welcome 
home, thank you for being our am- 
bassador” as well as an appreciation 
of their music. 

Everything was out of the ordinary 
about the concert. The orchestra 
played after having flown the same 
day from London to Washington at 
the end of the exhausting European 
tour. Constitution Hall was sold out 
weeks in advance, and the usually 
sedate and subdued Washington audi- 
ence rose for a standing ovation for 
four of the last seven stage calls. In- 
termission conversations had the vi- 
brant tone that is prompted by satis- 
fying and exciting performance. 

The program included Barber’s 
“Second Essay for Orchestra”; Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto for Piano, Violin, 
Violoncello and Orchestra in C major; 
and the Symphony No. 5 by Shosta- 
kovitch, in which Mr. Bernstein per- 
suaded such sounds from the Phil- 
harmonic as had the audience captive 
in motionless attention 

The orchestra was brought here by 
Patrick Hayes, Washington impres- 
ario 


Phillips Gallery Concerts Begin 


To launch the full and greatly anti- 
cipated series at the Phillips Gallery, 
Elmira Bier, music director, arranged 
the first two concerts around artists 
well known to Washington audiences. 
The first concert, on Sept. 27, was 
played by George Steiner, violinist, 
and Evelyn Swarthout, pianist, col- 
leagues on the American University 
music faculty. The program surveyed 
violin-and-piano sonatas: Sonata No. 
3 by Bach, Sonata by Burrill Phillips, 
Sonata in B minor by Respighi, and 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2, by 
Beethoven. Mr. Steiner, whose style 
and sonority finds natural rapport 
with long lines of Romantic music, 
played the Respighi work with vivid 
colors, abandon, bold poetics. Miss 
Swarthout turned each phrase with 
delicate shadings, extra-fine thought, 
sculptured elegance. These two ar- 
tists found mutual territory in the 
Beethoven sonata, where their com- 
pelling drive and subtle colorings 
yielded music of eloquent and ex- 
pressive force 

The second concert, on Sept. 28, 
brought together two members of the 
National Symphony—Werner Lywen, 
concertmaster, and John Martin, first 
cellist—with Wayne Dirksen, pianist 
and associate organist of Washington 
National Cathedral 

This trio, whose Haydn and Mozart 
series at the Phillips Gallery are musi- 
cal history here, turned this year to 
the trios of Beethoven. This concert 
programmed two: Op. 70. No. 1 
(“Ghost”), and Op. 97 (“Archduke”). 
The performance was satisfying in 
every direction, the product of ma- 
ture artists who musically ac- 
quainted through sessions to 
gether 

The Opera Society of Washington, 
now in its fourth season, again dis- 
played its affinity for success by open- 
ing, on Oct. 1, with a rapidly paced, 
expertly cast production of Mozart's 
“Don Giovanni”. Paul Callaway, con- 
ductor, was responsible for the expert 
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timing and projection of this elusive 
opera. His tempos, sense of propor- 
tion and balance reflected the care 
with which all aspects of production 
were co-ordinated. Nathaniel Mer- 
rill’s staging was relaxed and natural. 
Singers were given the chance to dis- 
play the particular art for which they 
had been discriminatingly cast. 
Donald Gramm’s Leporello was a 
tour de force of comedy, pathos, and 
devil-may-care spirit. Ralph Herbert 
as the Don was, on this occasion, 
more suave than dashing, both in 
manner and voice. Charles Bressler as 
Don Ottavio provided the evening's 
tonal beauty. Ellen Faull sang Donna 
Anna with veteran ease of style and 
artistic polish. The balance of the 
cast: Maria di Gerlando as Donna 


Elvira, William Wildermann as the 
Commendatore, Mildred Allen as Zer- 
lina, Richard Kuelling as Masetto, 
Stephen Gregory as the Innkeeper. 

Robert O’Hearn used a slanted 
floor as the center of his sets. Trans- 
parent screens, pulled up and down 
and sideways allowed for great varie- 
ty in arrangement. However, the great 
number of lines used to create corri- 
dors in exaggerated perspective on the 
screens and too many shades of green 
and blue in costumes and backdrops 
suggested fussiness rather than versa- 
tility. Lighting by James Waring was 
expert and softened some of this con- 
fusion. 

Patrick Hayes, in co-ordination with 
S. Hurok, presented Julian Bream, 
young English lutenist and guitarist, 
in recital at Lisner Auditorium on 
Oct. 10. Mr. Bream is an artist of 
first caliber; his style was personal, his 
wit sharp, his humor warm and gentle. 
All these he brought together to com- 
municate the gracious poetry of his 
music. 





Buffalo Symphony 
Opens New Season 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Sym- 
phony, under Josef Krips, opened its 
1959-60 season on Nov. 1, with Buf- 
falo-born Leonard Pennario as piano 
soloist. Other soloists for the season 
include Artur Rubinstein, John 
Browning, Benno Moiseiwitsch, and 
Witold Malcuzynski, pianists; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Eudice Shapiro, and Henryk 
Szeryng, violinists; and Lukas Foss 
as guest conductor. Two concerts 
will feature choral works by Bee- 
thoven and Berlioz. Other scheduled 
musical events include Verdi's “Rigo- 
letto” by the Goldovsky Grand Opera 
Theatre, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Vienna on Parade, and a spe- 
cial performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” conducted by Josef Krips 

The Slee bequest to the University 


of Buffalo, in addition to providing 
a teacher of composition (this year 
Ned Rorem), brings annually to the 
campus a complete cycle of the quar- 
tets of Beethoven and five other 
chamber-music concerts. The Bee- 
thoven cycle this year will be given 
by the Budapest Quartet during Sep- 
tember, and other programs in the 
series have so far included the Kroll 
Quartet and Galimir Quartet assisted 
by John Corigliano, violinist, and 
Heida Hermanns, pianist. 

The summer concerts of the Buf 
falo Philharmonic, conducted by Wil 
lis Page, closed on Aug. 25 with an 
evening of music by 
Hammerstein. 


Rodgers and 
Soloists for this final 
concert Valentina Kozlowski, 
Mary Grace Muffoletto, Richard 
Paige and Robert Bauer. Other pro 
grams this summer featured Eartha 
Kitt, an evening of Gershwin, the 


were 


Musie Critics Meet for Annual 


Washington, D. ¢ The Music 
Critic’s Association held its annual 
conference and seventh annual work- 
shop here from Oct. 16 through 18 
Almost 40 critics from various parts 
of the nation gathered for this meet- 
ing, which featured a special seminar 
on what the United States was doing 
for music 

In this discussion the speakers 
were James Magdanz, director of the 
Cultural Presentation Staff of the 
State Department; Arthur Vogel, di- 
vision chief of the Cultural Opera- 
tions Division of the United States In- 


formation Service; Harold Boxer, mu 
sic director of the Voice of America; 
Harold Spivacke, chief of the music 
division of the Library of Congress; 
and Mrs. Jouett Shouse, chairman of 
the President's Music Committee of 
the People to People program 

Iwo concerts were attended, one 
by the National Symphony under 
Howard Mitchell, and the other by 
the Budapest String Quartet at the 
Library of Congress. All critics pres- 
ent at the sessions were asked to pre- 
pare reviews of these two concerts 
and discussion periods were held the 


Modern Jazz Quartet, the music of 
ole Porter, the St. Stanislaus Boy’s 
hoir, Melissa Hayden and Andre 
glevsky, and Peter Gorecki, pianist. 

i Berna Bergholtz 


Philharmonic Initiates 


Young Conductor’s Plan 


The New York Philharmonic for 
the first time has appointed three as- 
sistant conductors for the 1959-60 
season, Seymour Lipkin, Stefan Bauer- 
Mengelberg, and Kenneth Schermer- 
horn. Their appointment initiates a 
plan by which young conductors will 
be given the experience of working 
with a major symphony orchestra. 

The project is being jointly spon- 
sored by the Koussevitzky Founda- 
tion, the Leonard Bernstein Founda- 
tion, and the New York Philharmonic. 
The three assistant conductors will 
change each season to make the op- 
portunity available to a greater num- 
ber of people. The conductors will 
assist at rehearsals, and will have all 
the repertoire of the season prepared 
so that they could conduct any of the 
concerts in case of an emergency. 


Antient Concert 
Programs Announced 


Pittsburgh. The Antient Con- 
certs, directed by Homer Wickline, 
will feature six programs of music 
from Medieval, Renaissance, and 
Baroque literature The first pro 
gram on Oct. 24 was given by Carl 
Dolmetsch, recorder, and Joseph Sax- 
by, harpsichordist. Subsequent pro 
grams will be devoted to the early 
music of Spain, Nov. 16; the music 
of Telemann, Jan. 25; a musical eve- 
ning with Suzanne Bloch, lutenist, 
Feb. 29; two forgotten masters of the 
Baroque, Graupner and Fasch, April 
4; and the Cathedral Age, works of 
de la Halle, Machaut, Dufay and 
Wolkenstein, May 2 


Conference 


day following each program in which 
the reviews were analyzed. 

Besides a business session, a panel 
discussion was held on “The music of 
our own times—why don't we hear 
it?” Panel members were Howard 
Mitchell, Robert Parris, and Ernest 
Schein 

The Association, headed by Miles 
Kastendieck, president, was taken on 
1 sightseeing trip of Washington and 
also a visit to the music division of 
the Library of Congress. The meet- 
ing will be held next year in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn 


Seen above at the Music Critics Workshop and Confereace in Washington, D. C., are from left to right: Paul 
Henry Lang, New York Herald Tribune; Thomas Sherman, St. Louis Post Dispatch; David Kozinski, Wilmington 


(Del.) Journal-Every-Evening: Miles Kastendieck, New York Journal 


American: Mary Lindsay-Oliver, Carmel 


(Calif.) Pine Cone; Judith Brown, New Britain (Conn.) Herald; Morli Dharam, Manila (The Philippines) Times; 
Gordon Mesley, Independence (Mo.) Examiner; Mrs. Paul Stewart, Pensacola (Fla.) News-Journal; and Ronald 


Eyer, editor of Musical America 
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exact 
made his North 
American debut, with the New 
York Philharmonic in Carnegie 
Hall as soloist in the Paganini Con- 
certo in D. Since that 
occasion, the eminent 
violinists hold on 
musical public has strengthened 
with the years. Today, he is not 
only one of the top-ranking concert 
artists of our time, he is also an 
American citizen. Appearing with 
the same organization in the same 
place on Nov. 26-27-28 this year, 
Mr. Francescatti will celebrate the 
20th anniversary of that memor- 
ible debut by playing the Beethoven 
Concerto 

When I visited him one after- 
noon in mid-August at his country 
estate “Fiddletop”, in the heart of 
the Berkshire Mountains, the vio- 
linist still toyed with the idea of 
playing the Paganini concerto 
again lhe switch to the Beetho- 
ven the interim. In 
the final analysis, however, it makes 
little difference which of the three 
great concertos in D—the Beetho- 
ven, Brahms or Paganini—he plays, 
for he has made them all singularly 
his own 

The Paganin perhaps, the 
logical and inevital choice of an 
introductory work sit Mr. Fran- 
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cescatti is, violinistically speaking, 
a direct descendant of the famed 
and fabled Genoese master. It be- 
gins with the fact that Francescatti 
is exclusively Francescatti taught. 
If he had not been he probably 
would not have fallen heir to the 
Paganini mantle. It so happened 
that while both his parents were 
violinists, his father was schooled 
in the art of Sivori who was Paga- 
nini’s only pupil. Although his 
mother was his one and only 
teacher, young Zino also had the 
benefit of wise counseling from his 
father, who remained his sternest 
critic, guide and mentor. 

Born in Marseilles, France, Zino 
Francescatti began the study of the 
violin at the age of three. At five, 
he made his first public appearance, 
and at ten, he scored his first tri- 
umph with the Beethoven Con- 
certo. At the age of 22, he went 
to Paris, won an audition with 
Jacques Thibaud, and made a dis- 
tinguished debut with the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire un- 
der Phillippe Gaubert. The fol- 
lowing year, he toured England 
with Maurice Ravel and Maggie 
reyte 

On his return to Paris, the young 
violinist accepted an appointment 
as instructor at the Ecole Normale 
where the faculty included such re- 


nowned instrumentalists as Pablo 
Casals and Alfred Cortot. He also 
became concertmaster of the Poulet 
Orchestra, a fortuitous happen- 
stance, for it was here that he met 
the charming young violinist, Yo- 
lande Potel de la Bri¢re, who subse- 
quently became Mrs. Francescatti. 

The following year Zino Frances- 
cattt was launched on a concert 
career by the famous French man- 
ager, Léon Delort, which made his 
name a household word in the capi- 
tals of Europe. In 1938, he made 
his first appearance in the New 
World, at the Teatro Colén in 
Buenos Aires in a concert con- 
ducted by José Iturbi. Since his 
historic New York debut, Mr. 
Francescatti has made over 50 ap- 
pearances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, 60 with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and has been heard a 
half a hundred times via radio’s 
“The Telephone Hour’. During 
these 20 years, his recordings for 
Columbia Masterwork Records 
have always ranked among the 
“best sellers” in the classical field. 

A cultured man of the world 
with wide-ranging interests outside 
of music and a warm, friendly 
manner, Mr. Francescatti is a vio- 
linist with personality who com- 
bines in his playing the precision 
and exactitude demanded of today’s 
performers with some of the old- 
time freedom and flair that charac- 
terized the playing of the great 
violinists of the past. 

The tributes that have been paid 
him are as international as his con- 
cert itinerary. For many years, 
Mr. Francescatti has been an Offi- 
cer of the French Legion of Honor. 
The Israeli Government named a 
forest on the hills of Judea after 
him, and the Israel Philharmonic 
inscribed his name in the Golden 
Book, “in grateful recognition of 
the greatest moral support and the 
supreme artistry he gave the people 
of Israel” during one of their dark- 
est hours. 


A few years ago, when Genoa 
honored her two famous sons, Co- 
lumbus and Paganini, Mr. Frances- 
catti had the signal privilege of 
being the first violinist to play 
Paganini’s famous Guarneri del 
Gest violin which, for more than 
a hundred years, had lain un- 
touched in its sealed glass case in 
the city hall. Two thousand spe- 
cially invited guests heard him play 
the Bach Chaconne on the vener- 
able instrument, after which the 
violin was again carefully placed 
back in its case. 

“Paganini is obsolete”, Mr. 
Francescatti said with mock seri- 
ousness, as we seated ourselves on 
the veranda of his cozy summer 
house which, perched on a hilltop 
and surrounded by 200 acres of 
wild woodland, commands a mag- 
nificent, unbroken view of the 
neighboring peaks. “Pianists have 
killed him for us’, he continued. 
“No violinist dares to play the 24th 
Caprice today. Not with all those 
monumental arrangements around 
by Liszt, Brahms and Rachmani- 
noff. It wouldn't sound like any- 
thing. No, we cannot play it any- 
more. But’, he quickly added, with 
a sly twinge of revenge in his voice, 
“we can still play the Chaconne!” 

Just then a plane droned over- 
head. “Ah, you see’, Mr. Frances- 
catti said, “even here we cannot 
entirely escape modern civilization. 
What I like about this place is that 
it is virgin land around here— 
primeval forest, unspoiled by man. 
You won't find anything like it in 
Europe. There the forests are all 
civilized; no sticks, dead leaves or 
rotting stumps are allowed to re- 
main on the ground to form a car- 
pet or compost. Here you have to 
hack your way through the under- 
brush in summer. When I am 
away from this place—on tour— 
I can hardly wait to get back, and 
such is the perversity of human 
nature that once I am here for a 

(Continued on page 28) 


Mr. Francescatti enjoys a moment of relaxation with his wife in their 


New York apartment 
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Niephisto’s Musings 


Attention, Berlioz 


Hector Berlioz is a renowned 
author of a treatise on orchestration 
but I have been unable to locate in 
his text the following instruments: 
the Chitarra di formaggio, and the 
Chinese rice bowl. Knowledge of 
these rare instruments reached me 
through the following incidents: 

A lady walked into a Memphis, 
Tenn.. music store to buy a guitar 
string. The proprietor asked her if 
she wanted one for an electric or 
acoustic guitar. “Oh, just show me 
some’. she replied. Bemused, the 
owner brought out a box of strings, 
and after examining them critically 
the customer chose an acoustic sec- 
ond string. But how, she was asked, 
did she know it would fit her guitar? 
“Oh fiddle”, the woman replied, “I 
don’t even care if it fits a guitar. 
I want it to slice cheese with!” 

The Chinese rice bowl came to 
light recently in a news report from 
Mott and Pell Streets, center of 
New York’s Chinatown. A rather 
dignified gentleman who was mak- 
ing the rounds of the Chinatown 
shops rejected one after another of 
reasonably priced porcelain rice 
bowls, all equally adequate for 
serving rice. The gentleman in 
question. who insisted on tapping 
each of the bowls, was Thomas 
Scherman, conductor of the Little 
Orchestra, who was searching for 
12 differently tuned rice bowls 
called for in the score of Henry 
Cowell's “Madras” Symphony 
which he premiered on Oct. 19. 


Haven Found 


Though no longer living in a 
world of wandering troubadours, 
we had until recently an orchestra 
that was without a home and 
obliged to live like the medieval 
minstrels off the whims of oppor- 
tunity and the generosity of the 
benefactor. 

The genesis of this particular 
orchestra began with the tragedy 
of the Hungarian revolution in 
1956, when 80 musicians escaped 
across the border into Austria, hav- 
ing in some cases nothing but mem- 
ories and a suit of clothes in their 
possession. Luckily for the group 
there was in their midst, Zoltan 
Rozsnyai, a conductor and pianist 
from Budapest. who began to as- 
semble plans for an orchestra. Word 
spread throughout Austria, and 
through the united efforts of sym- 
pathetic music-lovers instruments, 
music stands, scores and dark suits 
for concerts were donated to the 
group. A hotel in Baden, a spa 
near Vienna. offered its facilities 
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during the off-season for a _ re- 
hearsal hall in return for a number 
of free concerts conducted by Mr. 
Rozsnyai. The International Rescue 
Committee provided the musicians 
with food, shelter and more instru- 
ments, and soon the Ford Founda- 
tion and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, making grants through the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom in 
Paris, undertook to subsidize the 
orchestra, which called itself the 
Philharmonia Hungarica (see page 
22). A leading part in this activity 
was played by Nicolas Nabokov, 
head of the Congress. 

After a number of very success- 
ful concerts throughout Europe, the 
orchestra still had no home. At- 
tempts were made to bring it to a 
midwestern city in the United States 
and a number of cities in Europe, 
but in each case the musicians’ 
union and intricate politics made 
such negotiations impossible. Soon 
the prophesy of the adage, “He 
who shall seek, shall find’, came 
true. Through word of mouth, some 
shrewd parliamentary moves, and a 


faith in the power of music, the 
Mayor of Marl, Germany, invited 
the orchestra to make its home in 
his city. He offered, along with 
the invitation, a new rehearsal hall, 
homes for the musicians and their 
wives, and facilities for the orches- 
tra. 

As the world continues to look 
for hidden wonders in the sky and 
proudly honors its own mental dex- 
terity, there is no reason why this 
small German city cannot be equal- 
ly as proud of its generosity and 
new orchestra. 


Long Arm of the Law 


The New York police force de- 
cided recently that Beethoven and 
Bach were cabaret entertainment 
and curtailed a performance of 
their music by the Silvermine Trio. 
The Trio were guests of the Cafe 
Figaro in Greenwich Village. For 
the Village modernists it was real 
square stuff, but for 65 music- 
lovers who packed the cafe to hear 
the group, it was to be an afternoon 
of good music. However, to two 
patrolmen who walked in, it was 
entertainment, and the cafe did not 
have an entertainment license. The 
owner accepted the summons, then 
he and his patrons moved to a pri- 
vate apartment where the Trio fin- 
ished in a living-room full of floor- 
sitters and standees. 


Summer Serenade 


My Florida imp has been busy 
gathering the following item for me. 

This incident happened at one of 
the Southern music camps during a 
rehearsal. ‘“What’s stuffed in your 
instrument?” a camp instructor in- 
quired of a student of the horn-sec- 
tion. “Nothing”, replied the boy. 
“I've been playing it all year and it’s 
always sounded like this”. The in- 
structor insisted that the horn be 
washed out and shortly thereafter, 
the crimson-faced youth returned 
holding in his hand a pair of girl's 
panties. Both agreed the horn now 
sounded better. As Confucius say, 
“Boy’s breath came in short pants.” 

This music student may have 
been the same one I overheard re- 
ferring to the monumental work of 
Bach, “The Well-Tempered Cava- 
lier”. 


Point of the Matter 


What’s the musical capital of the 
United States? It’s San Francisco, 
whose residents wear out more 


phonograph needles per capital than 
any other city. This information 
reached me from Karl Jensen who 
ought to know. He heads one of 
the nation’s leading phonograph 
needle firms, which found that per- 
son-for-person, needle -for-needle, 
San Franciscans play more records 
than music lovers anywhere. 
Among the biggest buyers of 
records and needles are the beatnik 
set, Jersen reports. Sounds intrigue 
them and unless they keep up with 
the latest in “far-out” sounds, 
they're not “with it.” Much of this 
search for sound leads the beatniks 
into coffee shops and jazz spots. But 
to keep their ears atuned to the 
times, the beatniks do their home- 
work with records to keep out of 
“Squaresville”. 


Question of Taste 

A hi-fi fly named “Hi-Fli” is a 
regular visitor in the master control 
room of radio station WGMS, 
Washington, D. C., and is showing 
extremely discriminating tastes in 
Classical music. 

Bill Cerri, the WGMS announcer 
who handles the “Morning Melo- 
dies” program, noticed that “Hi-Fi” 
often flies onto the arm of the 
turntable and remains there until 
the record is completed. If he 


doesn’t enjoy the piece, he flies off 
and returns when the work is more 
to his liking. 

“Hi-Fli” seems to be in accord 
with most of the WGMS audience, 
who prefer longer works to shorter 
ones. He stayed on the arm only a 
few seconds during Mozart's Over- 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
which lasts four minutes and 20 
seconds, but remained the full 24 
minutes and three seconds for 
Falla’s “El Amor Brujo” excerpts. 

I would be interested in finding 
out what Mr. Cerri’s little friend 
has to say on the music of John 
Cage, Stockhausen, or Varese. 


Operatic Round-Robin 


A good-neighbor policy has been 
arranged by the Chicago Lyric 
Opera (see page 3) with the Rome, 
Covent Garden, and San Francisco 
Opera companies. Chicago Lyric 
Opera is borrowing sets of certain 
productions for the current season 
from these houses in a determina- 
tion to break through the artistic 
limitation which has been imposed 
in the past by the obsolescence of 
some of its stage settings. 

This year, the company is using 
the Rome sets for Rossini’s “La 
Cenerentola”, Verdi's “Simon Boc- 
canegra” and Wagner's “The Flying 
Dutchman”. Costumes for the Ros- 
sini and Verdi works are by the 
House of Fiore. Rome, and Gold- 
stein’s of San Francisco is doing 
the “Flying Dutchman” costumes 
as well as Massenet’s “Thais”. San 
Francisco is loaning “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” and “Turandot” sets, and 
from London comes Covent Gar- 
den’s sets for Janacek’s “Jenufa” 
The remaining productions of 
“Thais”, “La Gioconda” and 
“Masked Ball” are being equipped 
from Chicago's sets, and the new 
production of Carmen will have 
special sets by Piero Zuffi. 

This pioneer lend-lease deal has 
opened up many new possibilities 
for the world’s opera houses and 
Chicago reports that many bids 
have already deen received for the 
loan of their new “Carmen” pro- 
duction. 


Mozartiana 


Mozart cannot play the piano 
Mozart does not even care for 
music. For Mozart is probably the 
richest dog in all New Jersey. He 
is a three-year-old dachshund who 
has an income from a_ $70,000 
estate. Under the will of his late 
owner, Mozart gets the income 
from his estate and must be placed 
in the hands of “one who will give 
him the same loving care” his mas- 
ter lavished on him. 

Frankly, having long been an 
admirer of Mozart's, I wonder if 
the lawyer would consider me as 
caretaker of this musical pup? 





Personalities 


Marian Anderson was given an antique silver 
cross as a testament of her “great spiritual beauty” 
by St. Philip’s Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New York. It was in this church that the contralto 
sane ina church concert over x0 years ago. 


Leonard Bernstein has been awarded the Na 
tional Music Council's annual conductor citation 
for outstanding services to American music during 
the season of 1958-59 


Natalie Hinderas opened the 10\Ist solo recital 
season in Brooklyn's Academy of Music, Oct. 25. 
Following this, the pianist was soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra on Nov. 1. 


Foto **Fuentes”™ 
The Paganini Quartet with Walter Howe, United 
Mates Ambassador to Chile, at a reception given 
in its honor in Santiago by Juan Orrego Salas, 
Director of the Instituto Musical. Left to right 
are Henri Temianka, Mr. Howe, Lucien Laporte, 
David Schwartz, Charles Libove, and Mr. Salas 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, following her Carnegie 
Hall recital on Oct. 28, embarked on a six-week 
tour in which she will appear in opera, recital, 
and with symphony orchestras. Early in October, 
Miss Schwarzkopf performed the soprano part in 
the final movement of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym 
phony with the New York Philharmonic at a 
special concert given at the United Nations 


Dimitri Mitropoulos has received the gold 
Nicolai medal of the Vienna Philharmonic for his 
“distinguished artistic collaboration”. 


Norman Scott visited Santiago, Chile, where 
he sang in “Faust” and “Il Trovatore”. The Metro- 
politan Opera bass returned to America for winter 
engagements on Oct. 19 


Arnold Gamson, conductor of the American 
Opera Society, will conduct six concerts during the 
current opera season in Mexico City. He will lead 
the orchestra in three performances of “La 
Bohéme and three performances of Handel's 

Julius Caesar 


Antonio de Almeida, musical director of the 
Portuguese Radio, will appear as guest conductor 
in Lisbon, Bordeaux, Zurich, and London 


Anton Kuerti is appearing in concerts in Vienna 
and Berlin, prior to touring major cities of 
Poland. He returns to the United States this fall 
in time for performances with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony and for concert commitments 


Herman Godes starts his current sold-out season 
with 45 engagements in the United States and 
Canada, 16 in Alaska, and 25 in Europe and 


Israel. The pianist will return to America in June 
1960 


Nicola Moscona has flown to Greece at the in- 
vitation of King Paul for performances as Mephis- 
topheles in “Faust” and for concerts. Following 
these, the Metropolitan Opera bass will return 
to America for performances with the New Orleans 
Opera, Philadelphia Grand Opera, and the Mon- 
terrey (Mexico) Opera 


George Szell received the Commander's Cross 
of the Order of Merit from the Federal Republic 
of Germany. The award was made for Mr. Szell’s 
performance of German music and for having 
German artists perform in Cleveland. 


William Primrose recently became an American 
citizen in ceremonies in Davenport, lowa. The 
violist is a native of Scotland. 


The LaSalle Quartet is celebrating its tenth an- 
niversary as a concert organization this year. The 
quartet is presently in residence at the College- 
Conservatory of Music in Cincinnati. 


Nicanor Zabaleta, following master classes this 
summer at the Chigi Academy at Siena, Italy, was 
heard in concerts in England. In February, Mr. 
Zabaleta begins a tour of Latin America 


Alfredo Antonini will conduct several works of 
George Antheil’s on CBS Television’s “Camera 
Three”. 


Virgil Fox, organist, was heard in concerts in 
France, England, and Germany prior to returning 
to the United States for his first engagement here 
for the fall season 


Karl Richter, organist, harpsichordist, and con- 
ductor from Munich, returns to this country for 
his third concert tour in February and March. 


Julian Olevsky has finished recordings of the 
Mendelssohn, Bruch, Lalo, and Wieniawski con- 
certos with the Vienna Philharmonic under Julius 
Rudel. At present he is concertizing in Japan, 
part of a world tour the violinist is presently 
undertaking 


The Ralph Hunter Dramatic Chorus opened its 
fall 58-city tour on Oct. 4. The tour closes after 
10 weeks on Dec. 13. Soloists for the tour are 
Lillian Mernik, contralto, and Howard Shaw, tenor. 


Henri Temianka conducted the Buenos Aires 
Philharmonic at the Teatro Colén in September 
He will appear as guest conductor with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic later this season and in 
March, 1960, will take his Temianka Little Sym- 
phony on a tour of 36 concerts. 


Jean Madeira sang Klytemnestra in “Elektra” 
on Sept. 2 at the Munich Festival and in Vienna 
she was heard as Klytemnestra, Herodias, Carmen, 
and Ulrica. She opened the Chicago season as 
Carmen and sings the first “Carmen” of the Metro- 
politan Opera season this fall. 


L. L. Tucker 
William Wildermann appears as Falstaff in a 
production of Nicolai’s “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” at the George Peabody College in 
Nashville, Tenn. At the left is Gail Colvard as 


Mrs. Ford; at the right, Marylynn Field as 
Mrs. Page 


Glenn Gould, pianist, will tour North America 
during the 1959-60 season as well as filling return 
engagements in Germany, Belgium, and Italy. Mr. 
Gould will make his Paris debut in February. 


Vassili Lambrinos is in New York following a 
highly successful season at the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires, during which time he choreographed 
the first new production of “Daphnis and Chloe” 
in 20 years, as well as the first Argentine perform- 
ance of “Interplay”. 


Mata and Hari were seen on BBC-TV in two 
hour-long programs Oct. 4 and 11. The dance 
satirists also recorded a “Third Program” on video 
tape for future presentation. 


McHenry Boatwright, baritone, substituted on 
less than 24 hours’ notice for Eleanor Steber in a 
recital Oct. 6 at Teaneck, N. J. 


Thomas Brockman is currently on a European 
tour, which is taking the pianist to Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Switzerland, and England. 


Pierre Fournier, while in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, attends a Negro miners’ dance. The 
cellist completed his third tour of Africa this 
past summer 


Jacques Abram returns to Europe in early Feb- 
ruary for his ninth tour. On Feb. 21, 1960, the 
pianist will be soloist with the Danish State Radio 
Orchestra, which has re-engaged him for the third 
time. 


Anton Guadagno completed on Oct. 6 his first 
season as guest conductor of the Monterrey Opera 
in Mexico. He is now on tour with the Wagner 
Opera Company, after which he will conduct 
opera in Philadelphia, Hartford and Staten Island, 
N. Y., and symphony orchestras in Mexico. 


Irene Petruccelli, American soprano, will debut 
with the Rome Opera this season in the leading 
role of “La Forza del Destino”. 


Maryan Filar has left for a European concert 
tour, which will take him to Poland, Germany, 
and Denmark. On Nov. 14, the pianist will be 
soloist with the Warsaw Philharmonic. Mr. Filar 
will also be heard in an all-Chopin recital in 
Chopin’s birth-house at Zelazowa Wola, near War- 
saw. 


Kovach and Rabovsky, dance team, became 
American citizens on Oct. 20 in New York. 


Sir John Barb‘rolli, conductor, was recently 
awarded the Bruckner Society of America’s Medal, 
and the Mahler Medal went to Herman Neuman, 
music director of WNYC radio 


Gloria Lane, mezzo-soprano, has just been 
signed by Covent Garden to make her London 
debut as “Carmen” on Nov. 23. Miss Lane will 
also appear as Amneris in “Aida”. 
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Schoenberg Opera Impresses 


New York Philharmonic 
Among Visiting Groups 
By H. H. StucKENSCHMIDT 


Berlin.—Despite all of the threats 
and warnings, the first stage perform- 
ance in Germany of “Moses and 
Aaron”, the powerful, dramatic torso 
from Arnold Schénberg’s heritage, 
has been given. And once again 
the work has left the impression of a 
decisive personal utterance, both as a 
poetic and religious vision and as a 
colossal musical fresco. 

The Berlin production was ham- 
pered scenically by a very narrow 
stage, which Gustav Rudolf Sellner 
widened with two narrow passageways 
to the right and left of the orchestra, 
leading into the audience room. For 
this framework Michael Raffaelli has 
designed four scenes: a glittering ar- 
rangement of suspended triangles, 
which move like Calder’s mobiles in 
the changing colored lights; a tropical 
city of wooden window frames and 
painted canvas walls; and as a symbol 
of the desert, a shining gold horizon, 
in front of which in Act II a hill-like 
elevation is placed in the middle 
background, with the Golden Calf to 
the left of it 

Bright skin colors, from green to 
violet, and exotic garments with 
Egyptian and Jewish ornaments intro- 
duce an element of stylization into 
the realism of the action. This reaches 
its height in the orgy, in the tattooed, 
naked bodies of the dancers. In the 
fourth scene, Hebraic characters 
gleam forth in the background, Bel- 
shazzar-like 

Seilner’s masterstroke is his 
dling of the two protagonists. Every 
movement, every step, every tempo 
has been ordered according to a plan 
of characterization, and the two 
brothers dominate every scene in 
which they appear. 


Stylistic Conflict 


han- 


Amid the swarming activity of the 
ghetto, with its fruit market, pots and 
pans, and other stalls, the conflict of 
the groups of people is somewhat 
constrained And where rhythmic 
stylization has been employed, as in 
the arm gestures, there is a stylistic 
conflict. Realism and movement syn- 
chronization are hard to combine 

Dore Hoyer, the choreographic di 
rector, has been more consistent. She 
stylizes everything The dances of 
the slaugterers with the horned cattle 
destined for sacrifice lead clearly into 
the subsequent orgy. The hides of the 
cattle are first mottled and then blood- 
red, after the knives have slashed 
them: In the orgy, a naked maiden 
appears, dancing over the bowed 
heads of a circle of men 

Hermann Scherchen conducted. His 
interpretation differed from those of 
Hans Rosbaud in the Hamburg con- 
cert performance and of the first stage 
performance anywhere, given in Zi- 
rich. Scherchen concentrates on the 
highly individual nervous pulse of the 
dramatic crescendo in Schénberg’s 
music. 

By holding the orchestra down to a 
chamber-music scale, he brings out 
the flickering colors, the marvelously 
rapid choruses, the tonal fluctuations 
of the whispered, spoken, and sung 
expressions of group anxiety. They be- 
come a decisive element, balancing 
the heavy, stormy conflict of the 
brothers. 

Some parts of the score, such as 
the whole first scene and the splendid 
interlude, “Where is Moses?”, were 
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Hermann Scherchen, who conducted 
Schoenberg’s “Moses and Azsron” 
in Berlin 


recorded on tape after weeks of work 
and played at the actual performance. 
This technical solution of a perform- 
ance problem is artistically dangerous. 
but it justified itself in this case. 

In Hamburg and Ziirich, only the 
completed acts were performed. In 
Berlin, the third act was recited, ac- 
companied by the tape of the first-act 
music, played softly. The effect is 
not bad, as long as the music remains 
half obscured, like a sort of vision of 
memory. 


Greindl, Melchert in Title Roles 

Josef Greindl was superb in the 
role of Moses. Equally impressive as 
a singer, speaker, and actor, he domi- 
nated the performance. Also notable 
for identification and intensity was 
Helmut Melchert, who sang the music 
of Aaron with trumpet-like clarity. 
From the many other admirable per- 
formances let me single out the bril- 
liant Ephraimite of Thomas Stewart; 
the moving soprano of Evelyn Lear; 
the intensity of Theo Altmeyer: the 
tender, expressive voice of Alice 
Oelke: the fanfare-like tones of Karl 
Ernst Mercker: the rich bass of Peter 
Roth-Ehrgang: and the clear baritone 
of Hellmut Gritzka. Also splendid 
were the chorus of the opera house 
and of the RIAS, the dancers, and the 
orchestra 

The New York Philharmonic with 
Leonard Bernstein provided the major 
sensation of the second Festival Week 
in Berlin. Mr. Bernstein is possessed 
with demonic energy A born mu 
sician, highly gifted and _ typically 
American, he exorcises this demon 
through a pantomimic interpretation 
of music. 

Two modern Americans were 
resented on the program Charles 
Ives’s “The Unanswered Question” 
was in 1908 a daring exploration of 
the “cosmic landscape” of bitonality 
Most brilliant of all was the playing 
of Walter Piston’s Concerto for Or- 
chestra. Spiritually related to Hinde- 
mith, this work is a model of Ameri- 
can neoclassicism, which uses mod- 
ern techniques up to the 12-tone 
idiom. Hats off to this orchestra 
whose return after the 1955 visit was 
acclaimed! 

To the Berlin Festival came an 
English choir, 150 strong, from Hud- 
dersfield, which has maintained a tra- 
dition worthy of the Middle Ages 
since 1836. And these portly Britons 
sang “Messiah” with a virtuosity and 
polyphonic clarity that were deeply 
impressive. One could not find such 
intensity in a solo quartet outside of 
England, in all likelihood. Jennifer 
Vyvyan’s brilliant soprano, Norma 
Proctor’s velvety alto, Walter Midg- 


rep- 


in Berlin Fete 


ley’s noble tenor, and the splendid 
bass of Donald Bell (now singing in 
Berlin) were beautifully blended. Sir 
Malcolm Sargent conducted and suc- 
ceeded brilliantly in guiding the Ber 
lin Philharmonic in an_ unfamiliar 
style in this music. The hall of the 
Hochschule was filled to bursting 
twice. 

How differently German choruses 
sing could be observed when Forster's 
Hedwig Choir sang at the opening of 
the new auditorium in the Radio Sta- 
tion in the Masurenallee. The soloists 
here, too, were of the elite: Maria 
Stader, Hertha Topper, the young 
bass Ivan Sardi, and Ernst Haefliger 
The program consisted of Mozart's 
Mass in C minor and Kodaly’s 


“Psalmus Hungaricus”. Ferenc Fric- 
say conducted the Radio Symphony 
The new hall seems to have good 
acoustics and it looks restful and 
clean, a bit like a noble cigar box. 

The RIAS Chamber Chorus sang in 
the friendly hall of the Conservatory 
in the Bundesallee. Giinther Arndt 
achieved wonders of delicacy and 
power. Superb were Debussy’s songs 
after Charles d'Orléans. Two pre- 
mieres were given: Hans Vogt’s 
“Aesop’s Fables”, with clarinet, dou- 
ble bass, and percussion; and Krenek’s 
Six Motet’s after fragments of Franz 
Kafka. He uses whispering, singing, 
and recitation in a fascinating vocal 
melange. Were the whistles after the 
superb performance for the text or 
the music? In any case, it is better 
that art should enrage men than leave 
them indifferent. 





1960 Vienna Festival 


Plans Are Announced 


Vienna.—The 1960 Vienna Festi- 
val weeks will open on May 29, 1960, 
with a concert conducted by Bruno 
Walter, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
as soloist. A special series of four 
chamber-music concerts surveying 
modern Austrian music will be pre- 
sented, featuring music of Schénberg, 
Berg, Schiske, and Krenek. The cycle 
will also include orchestral programs 
of Berg’s “Lulu” in concert form and 
other orchestral works. A _ special 
concert devoted to Mahler’s Ninth 
Symphony will be conducted by 
Georg Solti. 

The Vienna State Opera plans new 
productions of Wagner's “G6tter 
daimmerung” and Giordano’s “An- 
drea Chenier”. In St. Stephan’s 
Cathedral the Vienna Philharmonic 
will be heard in Bruckner’s Ninth 
Symphony. 

The Vienna Society of Friends of 
Music is planning a cycle of Bee 
thoven works, with all nine sym 
phonies performed by the London 
Philharmonic under Otto Klemperer 
The Society will also present a con 
cert version of Wagner's “Rienzi”, 
with Set Svanholm as Rienzi 

Ihe 150th birthday of Robert Schu 
mann will be marked by a perform 
ance of his oratorio “Das Paradies 
und die Peri”, under Mario Rossi, 
with the choir and orchestra of the 
West German Broadcasting Com 
pany Hugo Wolf's 100th anni 
versary will be celebrated with per 
formances of his “Mérike Lieder’ 
sung by Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
and his “Italienisches Liederbuch” 
sung by Wilma Lipp and Hermann 
Prey. Other recitals will be given 
by Leonie Rysanek and Irmegard 
Seefr ied 


Philharmonic Plays 
Twice in Turkey 


Istanbul, Turkey. Audiences of 
about 10,000, demonstrative and 
warmly appreciative, the largest ever 
to face live performances of western 
music here, heard the two concerts of 
the visiting New York Philharmonic 
under the direction of Leonard Bern 
stein. The concerts were given at the 
acoustically unfavorable outdoor thea 
tre of Istanbul. Added disturbance 
was caused by street noises, taxi horns, 
and the amplified dance music of the 
nearby Hilton hotel. What could be 
heard, however, was enough to term 
these two concerts the most distin- 


guished and impressive musical events 
this city has had for a long time. 
The programs included Beethoven's 
“Leonore” Overture No. 3 and Sev- 
enth Symphony, Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony, a Mozart concerto conducted 
by Mr. Bernstein from the keyboard, 
and, from the American side, Piston’s 
Concerto for Orchestra, Copland’s 
“Billy the Kid”, and Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue”, again with Mr. 
Bernstein as piano soloist. There were 
many encores in both concerts, but 
the ones of the second night, a piano 
prelude by Gershwin and a Sousa 
march, were considered by many in 
the audience as disagreeing with the 
seriousness of a symphonic concert 
The only other musical event of the 
usually quiet Turkish summer was the 
festival of music and drama, held at 
Erdek, a small town on the coast of 
the Marmara Sea. The highlight of 
the festival was the Ankara String 
Orchestra. Conducted by Hikmet 
Simsek, recently appointed assistant 
conductor of the Presidential Sym- 
phony of Ankara, the group presented 
for the first time to the townspeople 
of Erdek, music by Rameau, Bach, 
Purcell, Mozart, and Haydn. Mr. 
Simsek promises to become instru- 
mental in the musical development of 
the country. He plans to take the 
Presidential orchestra on frequent 
Anatolian tours to play at the most 
remote villages, the inhabitants of 
which have never heard western music 
in their lives. —Ilhan K. Mimaroglu 


Pro Arte Orchestra 
Announces Programs 


Toronto The Pro Arte Orchestra 
of Toronto will open its 1959-60 sea 
son with founder-conductor Victor di 
Bello in a program featuring Eugene 
Rittich, hornist, as soloist on Nov. 12 
Subsequent programs will feature as 
soloists Anthony Ginter and Teresa 
Mulloy, violinists; Perry Bauman, 
oboist; and Paul Brodie, saxophonist 
The concerts are held in the library 
of Casa Loma in Toronto. 


Bayreuth To Feature 
New Ring Cycle 


Bayreuth, Germany.—Next year’s 
Bayreuth Festival programs will fea 
ture a new staging of the Ring cycle 
by Wolfgang Wagner,‘the composer's 
grandson. Rudolf Kempe will con 
duct. Other operas to be heard are 
“Lohengrin”, “Parsifal”, “The Flying 
Dutchman”, and “The Mastersingers 
of Nuremberg”. 





San Carlo’s Chamber Opera 


In Paisiello. Cimarosa Works 
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Young Americans Seen 
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American Musicians 
Score in Yugoslavia 

Zagreb. Yugoslavia 
Americans have 
arusts in 


Recently 
been successful guest 
Yugoslavian theatre ind 
concert halls The Jerome Robbir 
Ballet appeared four times this sea 
son at the Serbian National Theatr 
in Belgrade and in Dubrovnik with 
The group gave three 
performances at the Tenth 
Anniversary Summer Festival here 

In addition, at the festival there 
were recitals by Blanche Thebom and 
Lucretia West, mezzo-sopranos, and 
Anton Kuerti, pianist 

The Zagreb Opera, too 
acclaim with its 
Sulek Koriolan Verdi Ss Il Trova 
tore”, Prokofieff's “Wedding in th 
Monastery Mozart's “Cosi Fan 
lutte”, and Britten’s “The Rape of 
Lucretia” Guest performance by 
Aldo Ciccolini and Nikita Magalov 
pianists, were also notable. The fes 
tival ended with appearances of the 
Belgrade Philharmonic, which in three 
consecutive evenings played a wid 
range of works, mostly by 
and German composers 

At the beginning of the season, two 
outstanding singers appeared as guests 
with the Zagreb Opera. Jean Madeira 
contralto, sang brilliantly as Carmen 
and Azucena Miss Madeira con 
quered the Zagreb audience by her 


great 


sueces 


evening 


won great 
performance ot 


Slavonk 


excellent vocal and dramatic qual- 
ities and was rewarded with numerous 
curtain calls lito Gobbi, baritone, 
made his first appearance in Yugo- 
slavia in one of his most popular 
roles, that of Scarpia in Puccini's 
Tosca”. He completely justified his 
renown by his superb portrayal; his 
voice and acting deserved the highest 
praise 

The New York Philharmonic in 
its tour of European and Near East 
ern countries gave two concerts in 
Yugoslavia, one each in Belgrade and 
Zagreb. The Zagreb concert was con- 
lucted with authority by Leonard 
Bernstein, who also proved himself 
in expert pianist in a Mozart con 
certo. The New York musicians’ ap 
pearances ranked among the most 
notable musical events of the season 
ind were attended by many high gov 
rnment and political officials of this 
yuNntry Dragan Lisac 


Santiago Opera Opens 
With Die Walkure 


Santiag Chile The 1959 Oper 
ison of the Santiago Opera opened 
ith Wagner's “Die Walkiire ing 
Josef Traxel, as Siegmund: Herta 
Wilfert Sieglinde; Hans Hofmann 
is Hunding: Liane Synek, as Briinn 
hilde; Wilhelm Schirp, as Wotan; and 
Marion Matthaeus, as }I ricka The 
Italian Opera featured Fer 


ruccio Tagliavini Mija Novich ind 
Dino ondi in A tes 


Tosca followed 

La Forza del Destino with Mus 

Novich Piero Miranda Ferraro 

Dino Dondi, and Norman Scott Th 
condary | 
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season 


these three pro 
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[he Philharmonic Orchestra of 
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lan singers of the “Walkiire 


' ] ; 
nance also appeared in concert 


Curtin Triumphs as 


Aires.—Appearing as guest 
artist in her debut at the Teatro Colén 
in Buenos Aires, Phyllis Curtin, so- 
prano, sang five performances of 
Massenet’s “Manon” last month, scor- 
ing a success that veteran observers 
said was nearly without paralle! here 

4 leading artist of the New York 
City Opera, Miss Curtin so electrified 
the audience they called her back for 
19 curtain calls In the third act 
after the Gavotte, she was given an 
ovation that interrupted the perform 
ance for five minutes. 

The enthusiastic Colén 
ment, following 
the “Manon” per- 
formances, asked 
the United States 
State Department, 
under whose au- 
spices Miss Cur- 
tin was touring 
South America, to 
cancel the first 
week of her con- 
cert tour to permit 
the Colén to pre- 
sent her in “La 
rraviata” rhe 
State Department 
was unable to 
grant the theatre’s 
request 

Critical acclaim 
for Miss Curtin’s 
appearances was 
also unprecedented 
in its praise, de- 
scribing her as the 
finest Manon of 
our times. 

[wo days after 
the final “Manon” 


Buenos 


manage- 


Montreal Symphony 
Plans 26th Season 


Montreal. — The Montreal Sym- 
phony entered its 26th season on Oct. 
20 with Igor Markevitch in his sec- 
ond year as permanent conductor. 
Guest conductors for the 1959-60 sea- 
son will be Thomas Schippers, Pierre 
Monteux, Josef Krips, and Georg 
Solti. Soloists will include Berl Se- 
nofsky, violinist; Donald Bell, bari- 
tone; Janine Reding and Henry Piette, 
duo-pianists; Hyman Bress, violinist; 
Walter Joachim, cellist; Zino Frances 
catti, violinist; and Rudolf Firkusny 
and Byron Janis, pianists. On the 
concerts of Nov. 17 and 18, Mr. 
Markevitch will conduct the world 
premiere of “Boreal”. a symphonic 
poem by the young Montreal com- 


poser Francois Morel 


Vienna Orchestr: 
Begins World Tour 


Vienna. Within the space of 40 
days the Vienna Philharmonic. under 
Herbert von Karajan. will give 26 
concerts and travel around world 
in the process The tour opened in 
New Delhi, India, on Oct. 18. Fol 
lowing engagements in the Philippines 
China, Japan, Hawaii, and the United 
States, the orchestra will end _ its 
travels in Montreal on No 23 


Beethoven Hall 
Opened at Bonn 


Bonn, 


Germany Beethoven s 

Consecration of the House Over 
ture opened the dedication ce monies 
of the new Beethoven Hal uilt in 
Bonn on the Rhine 
River President Tt Heuss 
spoke at the ceremor 


banks of 1 


eodore 


Manon at Colon 


performance, Miss Curtin flew to 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, to start a con 
cert tour of Brazil and Ecuador un 
der the auspices of ANTA. In these 
programs, which were enthusiastically 
greeted, the soprano was accompan- 
ied by Jorge Lechner, Buenos Aires 
pianist. She featured songs of 
Brahms, Fauré, Debussy, Carlisle 
Floyd, Samuel Barber, Daniel Pink 
ham and Ryan Edwards. She further 
delighted her audiences with a group 
of Portuguese songs by the Brazilian 
composer Fernandez and Cuban songs 
by Caturla. 


Eugene Cook 


Phyllis Curtin, as Manon, takes a curtain call at end 
of Act IIL in the Teatro Colén in Buenos Aires 
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OPERA at the City Center 





The Mikado 


Oct. | lo extend the light-comic 
opera side of its repertoire, the City 
Opera made its first excursion into 
Gilbert and Sullivan and came up 
with a diverting production of “The 
Mikado I rtainly have never 
heard the work sung better in the 
theatre—when, for example, has the 
madriga!l remained on pitch, as it did 
at thi opening?’ Donald Oenslager 
had devised a series of charmingly 
artificial, simple lelicately colored 
backdrops, panels, and flats to delight 
the eye and to set off the more glit 
tering and often witty costumes of 


Patton Campbell 

In the pit Robert Irving, musi 
cal director of the New York City 
Ballet. who was making his 
with the 


Was 


debut as 


a conductor opera company 


With his English background, it was 
no wonder he handled th score with 
veteran and loving caré At all 
times he evoked the most discreet and 
perfectly balanced sounds from the 
orchestra This made the Overture 
seem a bit tame, perhaps, but it meant 


just the right support for th 


singers 


who were having to enunciate tricky 
English lyrics in a large auditorium 
And at all times Mr. Irving never 
forced the tempos for the sake of 
effect. but h let Sullivan's sweet 
melodies shape themselves naturally 
and spontaneously 
Stylization Needs Practice 

Som flaws w lo | expected 
in the stagir which depends for its 
succe on highly ylized manner 
acquired only after long practice and 
cultivation Doroth Raed! who 
has dir i her own American 
Savoyard nm many expert, highly 
polished productions of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, was brought in by the City 
Opera to prepare the production 

Worku with operatic singers u 
familiar with th tyle and undoubt 
edly limited in rehearsal tim Mi 
Raedle: neverthele chieved i 
pleasant, often amusing production 
There were loo ends in the con 
certed movements of the chorus: some 
of the com busir ver lon bur 
lesque nd obvi \ ial effect lik 
the twirlis parasol were overdone 
Primarily, Mi Raedler was able to 
get th ! I le id Gilbert pre 
cisely worded, and still funny. di 
log uc with ist th right degree of 
MOck eri I 

In the leadir nic role of Ko-Ko 
Norman Kell omped delightfully 
all over th ta nd he took hi 
patter son nsible enough 
tempo to make tl vords understood 
Clar LIT ie fu nrecognizabl in 
a terrifying mak p, played up Ka 
tisha’s terribl motions for all they 
were worth and hilarious in th 
proc Herbert Beattie mad i won 
lerfully ind possibly haughty 
Pooh-Bah ind | nk Porretta be 
haved with suit irdor as Nanki 
Poo. Both Robert Kerns, making his 
debut with th ompany, as Pish 
Tush, and Geor Gaynes. as the 
Mikado, created their own particular 
fun in their rok 

The Yum-Yum w i newcomer to 
the company Barbara Meister a 
pretty soprano with an attractive light 
voice that was at its best when used 
softly Nancy Dussault was a droll 
Pitti-Sing, with an accent that occa 


14 


sionally suggested the Cockney; and 
Sophia Steffan completed the hand 
some trio of sisters, as Peep-Bo 

If the City Opera can do this well 
with “The Mikado”, particularly in 
the musical department, perhaps they 
can be persuaded to tackle some ol 


the less “sure-fire” but superior Gil 
bert and Sullivan works such as “The 
Gondoliers”, “lolanthe and “Yeo 
man of the Guard R. A. f 
La Bohéme 

Oct. 2 The season's first per 
formance of “La Bohéme” was the 


occasion for three impressive debuts 
Napoleone Annovazzi, who was mak 
ing his debut as conductor, led the 
performance with copious attention to 
detail and understanding of the score 
Spelios Constantine, as Benoit, han 
dled the role with security Lucille 
Kailer in the role of Musetta not only 
gave evidence of a fine voice but she 
embroidered the part with a coquet 
terie and vivacity which were dis 
arming 


Gianna Galli, as Mimi, was some- 
what disappointing. She never quite 
got into the character, and one felt 


throughout the evening that she was 
holding back. Miss Galli has an ex 


cellent voice and there is no reason 
why she could not take hold of the 
part and make it her own 

John Alexander, as Rodolfo, and 
Richard Torigi, as Marcello, both 
sang and acted with skill Russell 
Christopher, Joshua Hecht, Arnold 
Voketaitis and Grant Williams han 
dled their supporting roles well. The 


production was agreeable but lacking 
in color and vitality R. I 


Madama Butterfly 


Oct. 3 The second “Butterfly” of 
the season at the City Center featured 
the debut of Jean Deis as Lt. Pinker 


ton and Dolores Maris only appear 
ance in the title role this fall 

Mr. Deis has won numerou hol 
irships in this country and has sung 


operatic roles at 


the Cincinnatt Zoo 
Opera and in va 
riou houses in 
Italy He has a 


well-trained 
of pleasing quality 
although 
what 

volum 
some weight would 


voice 


some 
limited in 


Loss of 


mak Mr Deis’s 
romantic roles a 
bit more effective 

m ippearance 
Miss Mari was 
in superb form 
throughout the 
high 


evening. Her 
notes in “Un bel 
di” were exquisite 
as were her duets 
with Regina Sar 
faty as Suzuki 
Others in the cast 
included Philip 
Maero as Sharp- 
less, Grant Wil 
liams as Goro, and 


Mary Lesawyer in 
the brief bit as 
Kate Pinkerton 
The conductor 
again was Buck 
ley WwW. i 







The Mikado 


Oct. 3; 2:30.—Two artists were new 
to the cast at the season’s second per- 
formance of the delightful new 
“Mikado” production. Joy Clements 
replaced Barbara Meister as Yum- 
Yum; and Ruth Kobart replaced 
Claramae Turner as Katisha. Both 
of them contributed excellent char- 
acterizations and spirited vocalism. 
Miss Clements has a pretty voice 
which could be better supported and 
more flexible in the upper range; and 
Miss Kobart’s occasional vocal rough- 
ness was always in character. The 
performance as a whole was enchant- 
ingly light and imaginative, and Rob- 
ert Irving deserves a medal for con- 
ducting Sullivan's music with full cog- 
nizance of its Mozartian transparence 
and deft craftsmanship R.S 


Carmen 


Oct. 4, 2:30.—Claramae Turner, in 
her first New York City Opera Car- 
men, invested the role with uncanny 
understanding and convincing dra- 
matic action. Only occasionally did 
her enthusiasm cause her to be a bit 
crude in her characterization. Her 
voice is handsomely suited to the role, 
even though there were moments in 
the last act when it was somewhat 
edgy in the upper register. The death 
scene with Don Jose was superbly con- 
ceived by Miss Turner and it was a 
rerformance that was rewarding thea- 
tre as well as exciting opera 

Richard Cassilly was a very fine 
Jose, vocally, though often a wooden 
one, dramatically. It was wonderful 
to hear a tenor who could float a 
beautiful B flat, pianissimo at the con- 
clusion of the Flower Song. William 
Chapman was all that one could de- 
sire as Escamillo His voice is an 
opulent, sonorous one, and he han- 
dled himself in a thoroughly convinc- 
ing manner 

Barbara Meister, in her first Mi 
caela with the company, approached 
the role with a charming simplicity 
Miss Meister’s voice in the upper reg- 


ister was sometimes shrill and forced, 
and it lacked the softness to make the 
third act aria successful. The cast 
was completed by John Macurdy, 
Mary Lesawyer, Sophia Steffan, Grant 
Williams, William Metcalf, and Ches- 
ter Ludgin. Emerson Buckley con- 
ducted in his accustomed spirited 
manner. 

The choral work on this occasion 
was poor and sounded underrehearsed. 
The French of the cast and Miss 
Meister in particular needs some at- 
tention. —J. A. 


Cosi Fan Tutte 


Oct. 8.—In its delightful new pro- 
duction of Mozart's “Cosi Fan Tutte”, 
which had its premiere on this occa- 
sion, the New York City Opera is 
doing exactly what it is best fitted to 
do. Whereas it could never achieve a 
thoroughly satisfactory “Aida”, “Meis- 
tersinger”, or even “Turandot”, with 
its small orchestra and chorus and 
limited stage resources, this enterpris- 
ing company can and does give us 
delicious Mozart, Rossini, and other 
opera on an intimate scale. 


“Cosi Fan Tutte” is perhaps the 
most exquisite opera ever written. 
Like “Die Zauberfloete” which Mo- 


zart wrote soon after it, just before 
he died, it is a seemingly playful and 
artificial subject which actually gives 
the composer endless opportunity to 
make the profoundest musical com- 
ments upon human nature and exist- 
ence. 

“Cosi” never ceases to be hilarious 
comedy. (Given in English at the 
City Center in the version of Ruth 
and Thomas Martin, it kept the au- 
dience bubbling with laughter all eve- 
ning.) Yet tragedy always lurks around 
the corner in this supreme comedy, 
as it does in Moliére. The solos and 
ensembles of parting, of anguish, of 
adoration, of rage, of illusion and 
disillusion are always light and play- 
ful, yet they have a beauty and a sug 
gestion of earnestness that bring us 
to tears amid our laughter. 


Fred Fehl 


In the City Opera’s new production of Gilber: and Sullivan’s “The Mikado” are, left to 
right in the foreground. Sophia Steffan as Peep-Bo; Barbara Meister as Yum-Yum:; Nancy 
Dussault as Pitti-Sing: Norman Kelley as Ko-Ko: Herbert Beattie as Pooh-Bah 
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This, of course. is entirely owing 
to Mozart and not to Da Ponte, and 
it is the singing and conducting that 
make all the difference. Julius Rudel 
had assembled a strong cast, and he 
conducted the miraculous score with 
constant care for singing line, trans- 
parence of texture, and rhythmic 
vivacity. 

It is a pity that he did not have a 
harpsichordist trained in the art of 
accompanying recitative, instead of 
plunking out the accompaniments 
himself on a piano that sounded as 
if it had been left out in the rain and 
then stuffed with old newspapers. But 
this sin can be forgiven, in view of 
the admirable quality of his work- 
manship as a whole. 

Since this opera is unique in its 
emphasis upon ensemble (two pairs 
of lovers with two other characters 
to flank them and comment upon 
them), the blending of the voices and 
temperaments is of supreme impor- 
tance. Mr. Rudel was especially for- 
tunate in his choice of Phyllis Curtin 
and Frances Bible for the roles of 
Fiordiligi and Dorabella. 

As a Mozart singer, Miss Curtin 
ranks with Eleanor Steber and Vic- 
toria de los Angeles in the beauty of 
her tone and finish of her execution. 
She can sing a scale impeccably, ar- 
ticulating each note yet phrasing with 
silken smoothness. She can drop from 
one register to another with no un- 
steadiness or change of quality. And 
her flawless breath control gives her 
complete freedom of dynamics. 


Satirical Aspects of Aria 


If she sang her solo arias a bit 
cautiously and ‘small-scale, she was 
superb in the ensembles and impres- 
sive at all times. Like all Fiordiligis, 
these days, Miss Curtin did not em- 
phasize the satirical aspects of “Like 
a rock” and certain other passages. 
Modern audiences probably would not 
get the joke, anyway, for they are 
too awed by the virtuosity of the 
writing to realize that it is probably 
meant to be grotesque. 

Equally memorable was the singing 
of Miss Bible, and to hear these two 
voices wreathing and twining in thirds 
and sixths was a musical delight of 
the highest order. Not merely in bal- 
ance but in coloring this was singing 
of the first rank. 

John Alexander and John Reardon, 
as Ferrando and Guglielmo, also 
proved dramatically lively and vocally 
expert. If Mr. Alexander did not 
always lighten his voice with com- 
mensurate smoothness, he always 
phrased gracefully. And Mr. Reardon 
merely needs to articulate more con- 
sistently and to support his passage- 
work more securely to bring his sing- 
ing up to the level of the others. 


Return of James Pease 


James Pease, who has been absent 
in Germany and elsewhere for some 
seasons, has returned to the New York 
City Opera a far more expert and 
stylistically versatile artist. His Don 
Alfonso was polished, both dramati- 
cally and vocally, and his voice has 
gained in suppleness and sheen. 

Last but far from least was the 
enchanting Despina of Judith Raskin, 
who made her debut with the com- 
pany at this performance. Miss Ras- 
kin has a formidable technique and 
a lovely voice, and she is completely 
at home on the stage. She should go 
far. 

William Ball has staged this com- 
edy, which is as intricate as a chess 
game, with wonderful tact and imagi- 
nation. The scenery and costumes of 
Robert Fletcher are charming and 
expertly adapted to the resources at 
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A scene from 
“Cosi Fan Tut- 
te” at the City 
Center. From 
left to right: 
James Pease as 
Don Alfonso, 
John Reardon 
as Guglielmo, 
Frances Bible 
as Dorabella, 
Phyllis Curtin 
as Fiordiligi, 
John Alexand- 
er as Ferrando, 
and Judith 
Raskin as Des- 
pina 


his command. Everything has been 
coordinated in a distinguished pro- 
duction that no one should miss. 

Ss 


The Merry Widow 

Oct. 10, 2:30.—The first perform- 
ance of the season of Franz Lehar’s 
“The Merry Widow” was certainly 
enthusiastic, if not rewarding, musi- 
cally The performance was ham- 
pered by undistinguished _ singing, 
shoddy costuming, especially in the 
first act, and overdone farce The 
staging was artificial and full of 
cliches and the singers were allowed 
too much indulgence in the sentimen 
tal parts of the score. The principals 
were Beverly Bower, John Reardon, 
Helena Scott, and Frank Porretta 
Julius Rudel conducted and the solo 
dancers were Jonathan Watts and 
Dianne Consoer zs 


La Traviata 

Oct. 10.—There is nothing like see 
ing an Operatic performance in which 
the conductor and the leading singers 
are in perfect sympathy with each 
other about the music and the basic 
features of the plot. “La Traviata” 
happens to be one of those Verdian 
operas which more often than not is 
mangled by an overly sentimental ap- 
proach which tends to distort what 
can be good theatre. This perform- 
ance found Maria Di Gerlando (as 
Violetta), Herbert Handt (making his 
debut as Alfredo) and the conductor 
Napoleone Annovazzi in complete 
accord 

Mr. Handt’s debut was auspicious 
He is an impeccable musician with a 
beautiful voice who brought to Al- 
fredo’s character a passionate wist- 
fulness and poetic candor. His sing- 
ing and acting in the scenes of jeal- 
ousy and contempt of Act 3 were 
filled with intensity, while his evoca- 
tion of the tenderness that turns to 
anguish in the final scenes of the opera 
was deeply moving. Miss Di Ger- 
lando’s Violetta had simplicity and 
warmth. Her singing was always 
under perfect control as was her act- 
ing, which was unmannered and to the 
point. 

Philip Maero, Sophia Steffan, Ruth 
Kobart, Maurice Stern (who made his 
debut as Gaston), Arnold Voke- 
taitis, Robert Kerns and John Ma- 
curdy all contributed handsomely to 
a performance which in every way 
had taste, excellent singing, and dra- 
matic impetus. —R. L. 


Double Bill 


Oct. 14.—At the fifth performance 
of the novel and exciting twin bill of 
“Oedipus Rex” and “Carmina Bu 
rana”, Julius Rudel replaced Leopold 
Stokowski in the pit. In the opening 
Stravinsky piece, Regina Sarfaty sang 
Jocasta’s music with great warmth and 
feeling, and Richard Cassilly was 
compelling in the title part. John 
Macurdy gave a good account of him- 
self in the brief role of the messenger. 

Reri Grist was the soprano in Orff’s 
“Carmina Burana”. It is a demand- 
ing part, soaring up the scale and 
staying there for more measures than 
many sopranos would find comfort 
able or flattering. But Miss Grist 
negotiated the notes gracefully and 
added considerably to the dancing 
that was taking place behind. Frank 
Porretta and John Reardon were the 
other fine soloists in this brilliant pro 
duction, which featured, in dancing 
roles, Carmen de Lavallade, Veronika 
Mlakar, Scott Douglas and Glen 
letley. 

Mr. Rudel, who had scored such a 
personal success with “Cosj Fan 
Tutte” a few nights before, was again 
cheered on this occasion. He led with 
a deft hand, especially the evocative 
Orff score. The audience all but 
shouted its enthusiasm at the final 
curtain Ww. 
Street Scene 

Oct. 15.—It is to the everlasting 
credit of the New York City Opera 
that Kurt Weill’s “Street Scene” is a 
part of their current repertoire. Cer 
tainly this is one of the company’s 
best productions and an absorbing 
piece of theatre. This performance 
brought four debuts. Dorothy Sand- 
lin, in her debut with the company, 
as Mrs. Maurrant, possessed a voice 
admirably suited for the role, espe- 
cially coupled with her relaxed and 
assured stage presence. Whether it 
will prove to be a rewarding voice 
for the standard operatic repertoire 
remains to be seen. Norman Atkins, 
in his debut as Mr. Maurrant, gave a 
dramatic portrayal so convincing that 
the husky quality of his voice seemed 
an unimportant matter. Kelly Brown, 
paired with dancer Sondra Lee, was 
excellent in the role of Dick McGann. 
William Jonson, in his debut with the 
company, proved an able conductor, 
The acoustics of the house were more 
to blame than Mr. Jonson when some 
of the voices failed to carry over the 
orchestra. 7. ie 


Fred Fehl 
Turandot 


Oct. 18.—Flaviano Labo, who had 
endeared himself to audiences at the 
Metropolitan Opera with his warm, 
voluminous voice and impassioned 
delivery, made his debut with the New 
York City Opera in this performance 
of “Turandot”, and once again elicited 
a series of ovations from his listeners. 
The extremely taxing role of Calaf 
calls for endurance, passion, and the 
ability to whip up incandescent cli- 
maxes. All of these things Mr. Labo 
achieved with gusto, although it was 
difficult to judge the full impact of his 
singing from the acoustically wretched 
seats at the side of the house where I 
was placed. Exciting Italian tenors 
are not easily come by, these days, 
and the New York City Opera un- 
questionably has a new drawing-card. 

Frances Yeend once again acquitted 
herself very well in the fiendishly dif- 
ficult title role. She has been more at 
ease in it on previous occasions, but 
there was no question of her com- 
mand of the music at any time. The 
rest of the cast included Elisabeth 
Carron, as a light-voiced but appeal- 
ingly lyric Lit; Joshua Hecht as Ti- 
mur; and, in other roles, Chester 
Ludgin, Grant Williams, Nathaniel 
Sprinzena, Russell Christopher, An- 
drew Frierson, and Michael Arshan- 
sky Julius Rudel conducted with 
unflagging energy and made the most 
of choral and orchestral resources 
really not adequate for this lavish 
score R. S. 


Other Performances 


On Oct. 7, Philip Maero 
baritone solos in Orff's 

Burana” for the first time 

11 performance of “La 

brought the first Musetta with the 
company of Basel Landia and the 
first Colline of John Macurdy On 
Oct. 18, Joy Clements sang her first 
Micaéla in “Carmen” and heard for 
the first time this season were Jean 
Sanders as Carmen and Walter Fred- 
ericks as Don José. On Oct. 18 
Grant Williams appeared for the first 
time as Ko-Ko in “The Mikado” 


sang the 
“Carmina 
The Oct 
Bohéme” 





Brooklyn Opera Gives 
La Traviata 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Oct. 


10.—A_ well-paced 
Verdi's 


performance of 
“La Traviata” was sung by 
(Continued on page 29) 
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National Artists Adds 


Solo Artists, Ensemble 

Luben Vich President and Gen 
eral Manager of National Artists Cor 
poration, has 1 ntly added to the 
roster Boris Christoff, distinguished 
ba Friedrich Gulda, eminent Aus 
trian pianist; Grac i Rivera, so 
prano; Cesare Bardelli, baritone; and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Wind En 
cmble 

Mr. Christoff mah h first ap 
pearance of the ent season in the 
United State oO Jar 3. as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. On 
Jan. 23, he will be heard at Carnegie 


Hall in New York with the Symphony 





Lauterbach 


Robert 
Boris Christoff as Boris Godunoff 
of the Air, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski 
Mr. Gulda will tour in 
dates as well as appearances with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Wind Ensemble 
The tour of Mr. Gulda and the Wind 
Ensemble will begin in fall of 1960 
Miss Rivera is a former member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
recently sang the title role of “Lakme 
with the New Orleans Opera House 
Association this season 
Mr. Bardelli, in addition to his 


solo concert 


roles with the Metropolitan Opera, 
where he is in his fourth season, will 
ulso be heard in concert and tele 
Vision appearances 

. ° 

Concert Associates 


1960 


Kenneth Allen, Ruth Hokanson and 
Janet Lauren, directors of Concert 
Associates, Inc., have announced that 


To Dissolve in 


the firm will withdraw from the na- 
tional management scene at the con- 
lusion of the 1959-60 season 

Associate Jack Murphy will remain 
with the organization through June 


1960, at which time CAI will officially 


discontinue its activiti Future plans 
of the thre iit to ire aS yet un- 
innounced 

One of the la t and most active 
of the independ management bu- 
reaus, the firm came under its present 
directorship during the summer of 
1956, when Kenneth Allen joined 
Janet Lauren and Ruth Hokanson to 
form the current CAI partnership 

During the 58-59 season, CAI 
presented its o Master Chamber 
Series in New York iddition to 
regular recital event managed the 
Castle Hill Festival at Ipswich, and 
is managing th rrent season's 
Clarion Concert series at Town Hall. 


Outstanding chora 
and 


oups managed 


booked by CAI ring the past 
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Artists Tate. P-tal-t>l-leal-Ja) | 


four seasons are the Roger Wagner 
Chorale, the Columbus Boychoir, the 
Serge Jaroff Original Don Cossack 
Chorus and Dancers, and the Pam 
plona Choir from Spain. The man 
agement also originated and managed 
the Chanticleers Male Quartet 

CAI has had a history of successful 
chamber orchestra tours by I Solisti 
di Zagreb, led by cellist-conductor 
Antonio Janigro, from Yugoslavia, 
and by [I Musici. In 1959-60, it is 
launching Camera Concerti, led by 
French hornist Joseph Eger 

In dance, CAI brought to America 
the Paris Ballet of Lycette Darsonval 
Ihe office created the Robert Joffrey 
Theatre Ballet, touring the company 
two seasons. During the current sea- 
son, Susana y Jose will make a North 
American debut tour and Alonso and 
Youskevitch will perform under the 
management's auspices 

Soloists who have been managed by 
CAI for the greater part of their ca- 
reers include pianists Philippe Entre- 
mont and David Bar-lIllan, singers 
Robert McFerrin, Betty Allen and 
Leslie Chabay, and duo-pianists Stech 
er and Horowitz. In 1958, it brought 
pianist Rosalyn Tureck back to Amer- 
ica for a triumphant return; in 1959- 
60, it is introducing Finnish bass- 
baritone Kim Borg and Viennese 
pianist Ingrid Haebler. Added to its 
soloist roster during the past season 
were sopranos Adele Addison and 
Bette Bjoerling, violinist Robert Gerle, 


French cellist Maurice Gendron, 
harpsichordist Albert Fuller, and 
countertenor Russell Oberlin. 


The chamber-music activities of the 
management have embraced both do 
mestic and imported ensembles of 
major rank, the former including the 
Hollywood, Fine Arts, and LaSalle 
Quartets, and, among the latter, the 
Netherlands String Quartet, the Trio 
di Bolzano, and the French flute 
keyboard duo Rampal & Veyron-La 
Croix 

CAI introduced several soloists to 
Europe and South America and col 
laborated with ANTA on extended 
tours of the latter continent by the 
Columbus Boychoir and the Roger 
Wagner Chorale 


Morley Meredith 
Signs with Mertens 


Morley Meredith, distinguished 
young Canadian-born baritone, has 
signed a management contract with 


Andre Mertens, Vice-President of 
Columbia Artists Management, Inc., 
for the 1960-61 season 


Mr. Meredith has appeared recent- 
ly in New York as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic, the Ameri- 
can Opera Society, the NBC-TV 
Opera, at the Empire State Music 


Morley Meredith 


Festival and in recital at Town Hall. 

During 1958-59, Mr. Meredith ap- 
peared in the American premiere of 
Pizzetti’'s “Murder in the Cathedral” 
with the Toronto Opera Festival, sing- 
ing the four baritone roles in “Tales 
of Hoffmann”; in the title role in the 
CBC-TV__ production of “Eugen 
Onegin”; and in Elgar's “Dream of 
Gerontius” and Handel's “St. John 
Passion” with the New York Phil- 
harmonic 

Among his engagements during the 
current season are appearances with 


the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Leopold Stokowski, in Orff's “Car- 
mina Burana”. Recently, Mr. Mere- 


dith recorded this work for Vanguard. 


Columbia Artists Buys 
Carl Fischer Building 
Columbia Artists Management has 
purchased the Carl Fischer Building, 
at 165 West 57th Street in New York 
City, and will take possession of 
the six-story structure on Jan. 7. At 





Fine Arts Quartet 
Joins Colbert-Laberge 


Henry and Ann Colbert have an 
nounced that the Fine Arts Quartet 
has joined the Colbert-LaBerge Con 
cert Management as of the 1960-61 
The quartet, which since 
1955 has been in residence each sum 
mer at the University of 


season 


Wisconsin, 


is composed of the following mem 





bers: Leonard Sorkin and Abram 
Loft, violins; Irving Ilmer, viola; and 
George Sopkin, cello. In addition to 
its regular transcontinental American 
tours and frequent European visits, 
the quartet has gained particular rec- 
ognition for its many radio and TV 
appearances, among the latter being 
a special series of educational kine- 


scope broadcasts throughout the 
country under the auspices of the 
Ford Foundation 
* 
The Fine Arts 
Quartet (from 


the left) : Leonard 
Sorkin, Abram 
Loft, George Sop- 
kin, and Irving 
Ilmer 


that time Carl Fischer will move its 
retail store, including the piano de- 
partment, to the company’s Cooper 
Square Building. 

Columbia has for the past 29 years 
occupied offices in the Steinway Build- 
ing, at 113 West 57th Street, which 
was recently sold to the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company. The latter 
gradually is taking over the whole of 
the Steinway Building for its own use. 

Following alterations in the Carl 
Fischer Building, which will be made 
under the direction of the firm of 
William Lescaze, architect, Columbia 
will move into the building in May, 
1960. However, the excellent small 
concert hall on the second and third 
floors of the Fischer Building will 
not be disturbed and will be continued 
in its present form, available for re- 
citals, lectures, meetings, and audi- 
tions. The name of the building and 
hall will be changed at a later date. 

Acting for their respective corpo- 
rations in the sale were F. C. Schang, 
president of Columbia Artists, and 
Frank H. Connor, president of Carl 
Fischer. 


Lois Brannan Raised 
To New Civie Post 

Luben Vichey, President and Gen- 
eral Manager of National Artists Cor- 


poration and Civic Concerts Service, 
has appointed Lois Brannan Execu- 





Gabriella 


Lois Brannan 


tive Assistant of Civic Concerts. In 
this capacity Mrs. Brannan will be 
responsible for the handling of all 
correspondence with towns and rep- 
resentatives and all booking and dat- 
ing activity. 


Pizzetti Opera 
May Tour Cathedrals 


Following a performance of Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti’s opera “Murder in 
the Cathedral” for Pope John XXIII 
in the Conciliazione Auditorium in 
Rome, performances were _ subse- 
quently given in the Cathedral of 
Montreal and at the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross in Boston. The Montreal 
and Boston performances were of the 
same production seen this summer at 
the Empire State Music Festival, with 
Plinio Clabassi in the role of Thomas 
a Becket and Laszlo Halasz conduct- 
ing. Plans are being formulated now 
to stage the opera in some of the 
other major cathedrals of the United 
States, opening in Washington in De- 
cember, again under the auspices of 
the Empire State Festival. 


Turkin New Manager 


Of Honolulu Symphony 


Honolulu.—Marshall W. Turkin, 
former manager of the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Philharmonic, has been named 
the new manager of the Honolulu 
Symphony. 
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RECITALS 


University of Muenster 
Madrigal Choir 
Hall, Oct. | The Univer 
Madrigal Choir from 
Westphalia, Germany, is made up of 
s0 young singers united with the ideal 
that song can be a bridge toward bet 
ter international understanding The 
choir, conducted very ably by Herma 
Kramm, does not aim for lush tone 
coloring or subtle dynamics but con- 
centrates on bringing out the fluidity 
of contrapuntal lines, which it did 
very beautifully during the first half 
of the program in works by Bach, 
Handel, Mozart and Bruckner Par 
ticularly noteworthy was the group’s 
singing of Bach’s motet for eight 
Singet dem Herrn ein neues 
Lied”, in which every melodic line 
was heard with perfect clarity 

The latter half of the program was 
devoted to secular works by Orff, 
Donati, Ward, Certon and Johann 
Strauss, plus chanties and 
German folk The choir han- 
died the selections from Orff's “Ca 
tulli Carmina” with complete control 
over the tricky syncopations and 
brought out the music's translucent 
textures with admirable ease 

Let us hope that the high musical 
tandards and seriousness of purpose 
of the group will earn them many 
friends during their five-week tour of 
the United States R. I 


Town 
sity of Munster 


voices 


some sca 


songs 


Louis F. Simon . . Violinist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 4 
Louis F. Simon, violinist, presented a 
program of interesting music, as he 
had done in September last year in 
the same hall. But expectations were 
only partially fulfilled on this occa 
ion Difficulties with intonation re 
curred throughout the recital. Bloch’s 
Vidui” had an interpreta 
tion. Mr. Simon sounded spontaneous 
ind lyrically expansive in the third 
movement of a Sonata in G major by 
Nicola Porpora Bartok’s Rhapsody 
No. | was played with vitality, full 
bodied tone, over-all smoothness, and 
ensitivity, both by Mr. Simon and his 
pianist Roy Eaton 

Sonefulness 
ind musical 


evocative 


i dexterous technique 
comprehension marked 
the performance of Schubert's Fan 
taisie. Mr. Eaton played notably well 
her The Saint-Saéns Fantaisie for 
violin and harp had a lyrical perform 
ince. Gerald Goodman revealed him 

if to be a gifted harpist with un 

well-refined perceptions 


D. J.B 


Giuseppe Di Stefano 


Hall, Oct. 5 
Criuuseppe 1); 


. Tenor 


Carnegi rhe minute 


teps on the 
Italian charm and 
out to the audience and 
pellbound If Mr. Di Ste 
fano had no voice at all, he would be 
i national hero, but the fact is that 
he ha i voice wh l not only 
naturally beautil but rich in every 
technical resour He can produce 
oft legato phrase is he did in Bel 
lini’s Dolente Immagine di Fille 
Mia”, that seem to float almost mo 
tionless in the ait nd he can sing 
notes high in his re r at any vol 
ume with exquisite puri 

The audience at tl oncert was 
somewhat disappointed that Mr. Di 
SMefano did not include in his pro 
gram some operatic aria he ex 
plained that, due to a cold, he had to 
limit the program to easier pieces. Ah. 


SMetano 
stage 1 Native 
magic reach 


holds it 


but there was the rub! They were 
easier perhaps when it involved cer 
tain technical embellishments, but 
when it came to expressiveness, to the 
employment of stylistic devices and 
the power of simple gestures, Mr. Di 
Stefano could have chosen no harder 
material to work with 

He sang Alberto Favara’s “Cant 
Siciliani” with all the sincerity, art 
istry and love of a man who enjoys 
to the very last ounce the picturesque 
life these songs portray. Who could 
have asked for more passion, more 
truly romantic understanding than Mr 
Di Stefano gave to Tosti’s “Luna 
D'Este” and “Non T’amo Pili?” If 
Mr. Di Stefano did not give his audi 
ence the Verdi or Puccini they were 
looking for, he gave them instead the 
gifts of great singing enhanced by a 
personality which spins a web of sheer 
enchantment 


William Masselos ... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Oct. § 
striking physical resemblance to the 
late Ossip Gabrilowitsch, William 
Masselos played a piano recital that 
would have done that great master 
credit. Like Gabrilowitsch, Masselos 
is a poet of the piano. In addition 
one of the fortunate few to 
Possess a winning stage personality 

lraversing a taxing program that 
opened with Schumann's “Kreisleri 
ana”, closed with both books of the 


Bearing a 


he is 


Monroe Fdelstein 
William Masselos 


Brahms “Paganini” Variations, and 
included Schubert's Sonata in A, Op 
120, and a formidable new work 
deceptively and innocently entitled 
Invencion” by the Mexican com 
Carlos Chavez, Mr. Masselos 
scaled one pianistic peak after an 
other with cumulative effect. The 
Chavez work alone makes terrific de 
mands. It throws the book at the 
pianist, at it were. The only thing 
the composer forgets to ask of him 
is that he strike all 88 keys at once 
with varying levels of intensity. Had 
he done so, Mr. Masselos, | am sure 
would have found a way to oblige, 
for he possesses just about the sup 
plest wrists in the business, not to 
mention the fleetest fingers. “Inven 
cion” is a long, savage and frighten 
ing work. How Mr. Masselos charted 
his way through this jungle of notes 
in the first place, is his secret. To hear 
him play it is a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience 

If Mr. Masselos, ever the ardent 
champion of the new in music, bowled 
his listeners over with this, he had 
greater, if less spectacular, surprises 
in store for them as a purveyor of 
pure, unadulterated romanticism. His 


poser 


Tam) (-\ ae dela. 4 


Schubert soared on lyrical wings, and 
his Brahms was as dazzling a tour- 
de-force as it was musically satisfying. 
As for the Schumann, some people 
might claim that the pianist took too 
many liberties. But these were just 
the kind of liberties an interpreter 
must take if he is to save this work 
from a merely “correct” reading. A 
more logical criticism to level against 
Mr. Masselos’ otherwise highly illumi- 
nating and often spellbinding per- 
formance of the “Kreisleriana” is that 
in his endeavor to accentuate the 
more exuberant episodes he some- 
times allowed his tone to become a 
bit “punchy”. 

Despite the almost unbearable heat 
and humidity an audience that in- 
cluded a host of distinguished mu- 
sicians listened to Mr. Masselos with 
rapt attention and gave him a well- 
deserved ovation at the close. The 
pianist responded with three delight- 
ful, and appropriately humorous en- 
cores by Erik Satie—“The Swing”, 
“Oh, Fisherman”, and “The Races”. 

R. K. 
Little Singers of Paris 

Town Hall, Oct. 7.—The Little 
Singers of Paris, directed by Mon- 
seigneur Fernand Maillet, were heard 
in a program of music ranging from 
three works of the French Renaissance 
to pieces especially composed for 
them by Francis Poulenc and Darius 
Milhaud. The group displayed ad 
mirable pitch sense except for several 
passages which taxed the upper ranges 
of the younger singers. They were 
especially effective in the 17th-cen- 
tury Introit to the Funeral Mass for 
the Kings of France, and “Dodo 
enfant do”, a French lullaby. The 
young soloist in the “Elegy” from 
Milhaud’s “Cantata for Two Cities” 
sang with marvelous diction and in 
a charmingly unsophisticated man 
ner 

The evening was often marred by 
a tendency of the Little Singers to 
rush in fast passages, which resulted 
in rhythmic confusion. This was very 
much in evidence in the “Factus est 
repente”, “Sur le pont d’Avignon”. 
and “L’histoire de Marlborough”, 
where the music emerged in a dis- 
torted manner. The balance of the 
ensemble was frequently disturbed by 
the heavier, more mature bass voices 
which tended to overshadow the 
lighter boys’ voices. Further, attacks 
and releases could be sharpened. 

With any organization such as this 
there is certain to be a turnover in 
personnel and perhaps this was a 
problem facing the group on this 
American tour for their singing at 
this concert did not always have 
polish or precision J. A 


Ryszard Bakst... . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Oct. 8 (Debut).—In 
an artist-exchange agreement with 
Poland, Ryszard Bakst is touring the 
United States this fall while Anton 
Kuerti, winner of the 1957 Leventritt 
award, is touring Poland. Mr. Bakst, 
who studied in Russia during the 
German occupation of his homeland, 
as well as at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory, is also a contest prize winner. 
in the 1949 Chopin International 
Competition. 

Fittingly enough, Mr. Bakst played 


an all-Chopin program on this occa- 
sion. The Polonaise in E flat minor, 
Op. 26, and the Nocturne in E minor, 
Op. 72, led to the B minor Sonata. 
The Fantasy-Polonaise, Op. 61; the 
Ballade in F minor; four mazurkas; 
and the Scherzo in C sharp minor 
completed the listing. 

Like many of his compatriots, Mr. 
Bakst approached Chopin with a firm- 
ness of style and purity of intention 
that give a renewed freshness to this 
overplayed music. The pianist’s tone 
was forthright and singing, his con- 
cern for inner voices real. So, for 
the most part, Mr. Bakst provided 
performances solid and mature. Par- 
ticularly fine were the mazurkas, 
where the pianist’s feeling for rubatos 
around the dance rhythm were beau- 
tifully instinctive 

What kept the recital from being 
wholly satisfactory—a need for sharp- 
er outlines of phrases to give the mu- 
sic more continuity and a right hand 
overweighted by the left—may have 
stemmed from a number of causes, 
including nervousness, unfamiliarity 
with the hall’s acoustics, or a poorly 
balanced piano. Also, it must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Bakst’s fingers got 
tangled up in the end of the Ballade 

R. A. E 


Victoria de los Angeles 
. + . Soprano 

Carnegie Hall, Oct. 10—A _ col- 
league used to be fond of remarking 
about Miss de los Angeles that she 
was the most wonderful singer in the 
world and then shutting his mouth 
and saying nothing more, the impli- 
cation being, of course, that he had 
delivered the ultimate accolade and 
that there was nothing more to say 

While going a long way with my 
colleague, I find nevertheless that 
there is a good deal more to say, 
though most of it is still in the su 
perlative degree. From the technical 
point of view alone, Miss de los An 
geles bears out her name. Her sing- 
ing is indeed a victory of the angels 
There are combined in a single throat 
a response, a simplicity of production 
and a crystalline purity of tone which 
one encounters once or twice in a life- 
time, if he is lucky. 

In addition there is a musicianship 
that soars above the mere amenities 
ot the platform and is borne aloft by 
exquisitely refined taste and a kind 
of humility in the presence of her own 
art which, in the case of Miss de los 
Angeles, seems almost disembodied 
This leads to fine distinctions in the 
performance of the music. The Span- 


Victoria de los Angeles 
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ish soprano is both an opera singer 
and a recitalist. An unfailing instinct 
for the differences between the two 
roles makes it possible for her to turn 
from one to the other as swiftly as she 
turns mentally from one page of 
music to another. 

What a triumph of ornamentation 
in the ancient operatic style of “O 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre” from Handel’s 
“Joshua”, and from that to the inti- 
macy of Granados’ “Canciones Ama- 
torias” and the chamber atmosphere 
of Ravel’s Five Greek Songs. The 
group of Strauss lieder was invested 
with the same beauty of voice as 
everything else on the program, but 
the German style, with its emphasis 
upon diction and literary content, is 
not quite compatible with the sunny 
Mediterranean temperament of this 
artist. 

Accompaniments provided by Paul 
Berl were of variable quality. —R. E. 
Catherine Carver . . . Pianist 

Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 11, 
5:30.—Catherine Carver opened her 
concert with two Bach transcriptions, 
the Siloti version of the Organ Prelude 
in E minor, and Liszt's version of the 
A minor Fugue. The E minor Prel- 
ude showed that Miss Carver has a 
good full-bodied tone, an impression 
she sustained throughout the concert. 
However, the A minor Fugue was 
rhythmically uneven, perhaps due to 
nerves. In the Schumann C major 
Fantasy, Miss Carver’s approach was 
too casual. She never got to the core 
of the work and made it soar as it 
must. A necessary feeling of expan- 
siveness was lacking in this perform- 
ance. Miss Carver gave the first per- 
formance of Walter Giannini’s Sona- 
tina, a shallow work with common- 
place melodic ideas, much too fa- 
miliar harmonic designs, and a com- 
plete lack of variety. A Debussy 
Prelude, two ~hopin Etudes and the 
C sharp minor Scherzo completed the 
program —J. A. 


Rudolf Firkusny 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 13 


Pianist 
When a 
pianist rises to the magnificence of 
Schumann’s Fantasy, as Rudolf Fir- 
kusny did in his latest Carnegie Hall 
recital, the event becomes truly mem- 
orable he artist sought out and 
elicited from the score countless ab- 
sorbing beauties, less through a heav- 
en-storming romantic approach (al- 
though there was plenty of passion 
and intensity in the first two move- 
ments) than through exquisite detail. 
Suspensions were agonizingly drawn 
out, melodies were spun from a glis- 
tening silken thread of tone, and tex- 
tures of chamber-music delicacy sup- 
ported them The final movement 
preserved an aura of quiet radiance to 
its final hushed measures 

Mr. Firkusny opened the program 
with fine-grained, meticulously tooled 
performances of the four Impromptus 
of Schubert's Op. 90. Without de- 
parting from style, these had unusual 
effects, such as in the running figura- 
tions that were played without accent 
and as prismatic sprays of tone. 

Following the Fantasy came the 
New York premiere of Carlisle 
Floyd’s Sonata, composed in 1957 and 
dedicated to the pianist, who first 
played it at last summer’s Vancouver 
Festival. The composer of “Susan- 
nah” and “Wuthering Heights” has 
turned out an 18-minute, three-move- 
ment work, consistent in its mildly 
dissonant, open-chorded style and 
workmanlike in its development. 
Much of the music, although difficult 
to play, is pianistically effective. But 
as a whole, the work sounds thin be- 
cause its basic materials stem so 
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Rudolf Firkusny 


much, melodically and harmonically, 
from seconds and ninths. Mr. Fir- 
kusny played the Sonata with the 
care and finesse he brings to all music, 
but it might be interesting to hear the 
new work given bolder outlines and a 
more abandoned spirit. 

A Debussy group, Martinu’s curi- 
ous operatic portrait for piano called 
“Julietta”, and a fine 19th-century 
display piece, Smetana’s C major Con- 
cert Etude, showed further the pia- 
nist’s remarkable resources as a color- 
ist and virtuoso. The evening saw 
one of the most civilized of concert 
pianists at his best, and he was greeted 
enthusiastically by a very large au- 
dience. —R. A. E. 


Mildah Polia . Mezzo-Soprano 


Town Hall, Oct. 15.—By some odd 
chance I had never heard Mildah 
Polia before this recital, although she 
has been a well-known and respected 
figure on our concert platforms for 
some years. And on this occasion 
she was suffering from an indisposi- 
tion and explained to her audience 
that she was singing against her doc- 
tor’s orders 

Under the circumstances it would 
be unfair to comment on technical 
problems which were temporary and 
beyond the artist’s control. But what 
was amazing and deeply impressive 
was the security of Miss Polia’s sing 
ing, despite her illness. Her artistry 
triumphed in a fascinating and chal 
lenging program, and I left the con- 
cert feeling that I would rather hear 
her with a cold than most singers 
without one 

No one can spin a sustained pianis- 
simo more magically than did Miss 
Polia at the close of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s lovely cycle “A Charm of Lulla- 
bies”. And her ability to capture the 
essence of a song and to project its 
mood was memorably demonstrated 
in Honegger’s Trois Chansons de “La 
petite Siréne” d’Andersen. In three 
Ravel songs and in a Spanish group 
she once again revealed her range of 
style and dramatic imagination. The 
program opened with three airs by 
Lully, one by Grétry, and a group of 
13th- to 18th-century songs mainly in 
very 19th-century settings. 

Miss Polia’s accompanist, Charles 
Richard, performed his staggeringly 
difficult tasks (the worst of which were 
the impossible piano parts of Cante- 
loube’s “Chants de l’Angoumois”) 
with considerable, if variable, skill 
There should have been many more 
young singers in the audience. They 
could have learned something R.S 


Erroll Garner .... . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 16. (Debut) 
Whether or not the shades of Pade- 
rewski and de Pachmann would have 
shivered in their shrouds had they 
known what went on in these hal- 
lowed walls on this occasion, the fact 
remains that the venerable hall is soon 


to go the way of Iran’s Rose and 
Jamshyd’s Sev’n-ring Cup, so why not 
whoop it up and be merry? 

Erroll Garner, of course, was just 
the man to liven up the gloom of 
impending doom. No “Jelly Roll” 
Morton or James P. Johnson—lacking 
the former's fecund imagination and 
the latter’s smooth-flowing dexterity 
Garner is, nonetheless, a true repre- 
sentative of the grand old school of 
jazz piano playing, and when he let 
loose in the late J.P.’s best “gut- 
bucket” manner, he made the rafters 
ring if not the angels sing. Like Bessie 
Smith’s Jazzbo Brown, he cannot read 
a note. As the programless program 
note stated he would, Mr. Garner 
improvised as the spirit moved him 
and as he felt the audience’s reaction. 

Greeted by a sold-out house of 
enthusiastic followers, the pianist and 
his capable assistants, Edward Cal 
houn, bassist, and Kelly Martin, per- 
cussionist, did not let the faithful 
down. It is to the trio’s credit that 
while they often played with great 
gusto, they never became downright 
noisy. Indeed, Mr. Martin proved to 
be one of the most musical drummers 
that I have heard. Mr. Garner was 
more inspired during the first half of 
the program, but, whenever he struck 
up a tune the crowd was waiting for, 
they roared their approval. R. K 


Erroll Garner 


Cesare Valleitti . . . . Tenor 

Town Hall, Oct. 16.—In every gen- 
eration there are a few (a very few) 
singers who are equally at home on 
the operatic stage and in the concert 
hall. To this noble and select com- 
pany belongs Cesare Valletti, who 
sang a superb program with the most 
sensitive taste and discernment at this 
recital 

Perhaps the high point of the re 
cital (although there were many mem- 
orable performances) was his exqul- 
site singing of a cantata by Pasquini, 
“Al tramontar del giorno”. If you 
would understand the vocal glories of 
the 17th century, do not fail to hear 
Mr. Valletti sing this miraculous work, 
in which Pasquini creates the most 
searching pathos and heartbreaking 
intensity with deceptively transparent 
and simple means. 

Equally notable for stylistic purity 
and emotional richness was his per- 
formance of Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
cantata, “Eliotropio d’amor” He 
opened the evening with two charm- 
ing “Scherzi Musicali” by Monteverdi 
and also sang two stirring arias from 
Vivaldi’s oratorio “Juditha triumph- 
ans” with exciting bravura. It was 
a pleasure to hear Mozart's magnifi- 
cent concert aria “Misero, o sogno”, 
and, even though it taxed the artist's 
voice somewhat and he made cuts in 
it, it was beautifully done. 

In a group of Wolf songs, Mr. Val- 
letti proved an excellent lieder inter- 
preter. His German was always im- 


peccably clear, if tinged with an ac- 
cent, and he went to the core of each 
song. His flawless legato and sense 
of vocal color came to the fore in 
three of the songs from Berlioz’s cycle 
“Nuits d’été”. One might have quar- 
reled with his rapid tempo in the 
“Villanelle” and everyone will agree 
that these songs are essentially orches- 
tral in conception, but one will not 
soon forget his long-spun tones in 


Cesare Valletti 


“Sur les lagunes” Some piquant 
Obradors Spanish settings completed 
the program. Among the encores was 
the most poignant performance of the 
Lament of Federico from Cilea’s 
“L’Arlesiana” that I remember. 

Leo Taubman began by thumping 
the piano in a most disconcerting 
manner, but in the second half of the 
program he gained notably in discre- 
tion and nuance. There were many 
singers in the audience, and they were 
among the most enthusiastic applaud- 
ers of Mr. Valletti’s artistry. R.S 


Theodore Hines . . . Bass 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 17, 
5:30.—Theodore Hines, bass, with 
Russell Hayton, pianist, offered a pro- 
gram of Handel, Bach, Schubert, 
Brahms, Wolf, Strauss, and Vaughan 
Williams. Mr. Hines possesses a big 
natural voice, one that is still un 
bridled and has a disturbing tremolo 
His voice is so large that he has a 
tendency to sing for the sheer joy of 
producing a huge sound, whether it is 
appropriate to the song of the mo- 
ment or not Mr. Hines needs to 
learn to control his vocal resources 
and budget his voice. He revealed a 
feeling for the German language, but 
less for the particular songs. More 
study and cultivation are needed at 
this point J. A 


Orazio Frugoni . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Oct. 17, 5:30.—The first 
half of Orazio Frugoni’s recital con 
sisted of the Bach-Busoni Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, three sonatas of 
Scarlatti, an aria of Galuppi, and Bee 
thoven’s Sonata in E flat major, Op. 
81. At his best, Mr. Frugoni could 
bring out a long singing line admir 
ably, as in the Galuppi aria and sec- 
tions of the Scarlatti sonatas. At other 
times, Mr. Frugoni’s playing was lack- 
ing in emotional development and co 
hesiveness, particularly in the Bee 
thoven sonata, where one had the im 
pression that the pianist was only 
touching the surface. The melancholy 
mood of the Andante espressivo was 
not fully realized, and the last move- 
ment, with it “vivacissimamente” 
marking taken in a technically smudgy 
fashion, somehow made the whole 
sonata seem at loose ends with itself 

Mr. Frugoni closed his recital with 
Schubert’s “Wanderer” Fantasy and 
Chopin's Berceuse and Scherzo in B 
minor. Mr. Frugoni was most suc- 
cessful in the Berceuse in which he 
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Europe: “One of the greatest in the 
world of pianists.” 
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Amor Musicae 


Town Hall, Oct 
first program of the Amor Musicac 
series presented Carl Dolmetsch and 
Joseph Saxby. Mr. Dolmetsch played 
the recorder and the treble viol, while 
Mr. Saxby accompanied him on the 
harpsichord, piano and the tam 
bourin. Mr. Dolmetsch is a true vil 
tuoso on the recorder, and has aided 
greatly in the revival of interest in the 
instrument This renewed interest ts 
just, for it allows us to hear the im 
mense literature as originally written 
for the recorder by Baroque com 
posers The majority of the afte! 
noon’s music was written for the so 
prano, alto, tenor and bass recorders 

The program opened with the Han 
del A minor Sonata, which was fol 
lowed by Mr. Saxby’s performance of 
the Purcell Harpsichord Suite No. 6 
4 group of dances mentioned in 
Shakespeare's plays followed, and in- 
cluded a Galliard, Coranto, Jig, and 
La Volta. (La Volta was a particular 
favorite of Queen Elizabeth I, and 
Mr. Dolmetsch described the dance as 
‘positively athletic”.) 

Mr. Dolmetsch played the Suite in 
C by the contemporary English com 
poser Antony Hopkins. An attractive, 
unpretentious work with impression 
istic overtones, it had a particularly 
charming Scherzo. Of special inter 
est was a Suite of French branles 
played on the sopranino recorder ac 
companied by the tambourin, a rec 
tangular strung box which is treated 
percussively like a drum. It supplied 
simple rhythmic accompaniments and 
was played with a two-headed mallet, 
one side padded for soft playing, and 
the other side unpadded to produce 
a metallic percussive quality 

Mr. Dolmetsch showed his 
tility by performing works of 
Matthew Locke, a contemporary of 
Purcell, on the treble viol. The pro 
gram closed with the Sonata in F by 
Bononcini. An enthusiastic audience 
was present J. A 
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Gilbert Reese . . . . Cellist 


Town Hall, Oct. 18.—Gilbert Reese 
is a cellist whose sturdy musicianship 
is not always coupled with imagina 
tion. His intonation and tone were 
at all times perfect, but the same 
could not be said of his handling of 
the problems of dynamics and phras 
ing and those aspects of interpretation 
which give a piece of music individu 
ality and excitement 
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His playing of Vivaldi’s Sonata No. 
5, in E minor, had refinement and 
reserve The Chopin Sonata in G 
minor and the Beethoven Sonata in G 
minor, Op. 5, No. 2, suffered from 
heavy-handedness, particularly in the 
last movement of the Beethoven, 
which must be approached with a zest 
for its abounding lightness and joy. 
Mr. Reese concluded his program with 
works by Fauré, Bloch and Sibelius. 

A word should be said for Mr. 
Reese’s accompanist, Paul Ulanowsky, 
whose playing at all times was sensi- 
tive, understanding and beautifully 
controlled. —R 


Aspasia Brussaly . . Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 18 
(Debut).—Miss Brussaly, an attractive 
young woman of Greek parentage, 1s 
a native of Montclair, N. J., who has 
studied in New York and Milan, 
where she gave a recital debut last 
June 

For her first New York appearance 
Miss Brussaly sang a group of Wolf, 
Schumann and Schubert lieder, a 
French group, three Rachmaninoff 
songs, and a group in English includ- 
ing “Autumn Loneliness” by Robert 
Birch, listed as a first performance 

She was heard to best advantage in 
the English group, in music that did 
not make extreme demands on her 
rather limited vocal resources. When 
he did undertake something strenu- 
ous, such as the aria “Qui la voce” 
from Bellini’s “I Puritani”’, the results 
were nearly disastrous. Max Walmer 
was the accompanist 


Jaime Laredo 


Jaime Laredo . . . Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 19—Word had 
gone around that Jaime Laredo had 
a talent of a major order, and Car- 
negie Hall was comfortably filled with 
an audience containing many veterans 
of the bow for his New York debut. 
This 18-year-old Bolivian violinist 
won the Queen Elisabeth of Belgium 
Music Competition last spring, and he 
has already made recordings. Much 
of his training, we can be happy to 
note, was at the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, which spon- 
sored this recital 

Mr. Laredo had chosen a program 
that gave an admirable cross-section 
of his ability. It contained a Sonata 
in A major by Vivaldi; the Bach E 
major Partita for Violin Alone; the 
Brahms D minor Sonata; and the De- 
bussy Sonata, besides lesser pieces by 
Falla, Villa-Lobos, and Sarasate-Zim- 
balist 

It needed no more than the opening 
measures of the Vivaldi to prove that 
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a red blooded conception combining technical 
with rhythmic dash."’ Schonberg, N.Y. Times, 3rd 





this young violinist has a deliciously 
colored, sweet tone and the ability to 
spin a singing line. -His bowing was 
smooth; his fingers were supple and 
secure. Except for an occasional grit- 
tiness in passages on the G string, his 
playing was always transparent. His 
ease in the Bach Partita was notable 
Mr. Laredo has also an unmistak- 
able natural musicality. He does not 
strive for display at the expense of the 
deeper qualities of music. What he 
needs now is to develop his own ideas, 
to vitalize his temperament and make 
his interpretations more exciting from 
an intellectual and emotional point of 
view. He was fortunate in having so 
able and sympathetic a pianist as 
Viadimir Sokoloff, who contributed 

much to the success of the evening 
S 


Marten Sameth . . . Baritone 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct. 19 
This young baritone’s recital was a 
fine example of an artist’s rise above 
his limitations. Mr. Sameth’s voice 
is small and limited as to tonal re- 
sources, yet he used it with such dis- 
criminating good taste, and backed it 
up with such perceptive musicianship, 
that one forgot the quantitative limi 
tations in the quality of the interpre 
tations 

The program he offered, too, was 
as unusual as it was symmetrically ar 
ranged. It consisted of four groups 
of five songs each by Schubert, Wil- 
liam Flanagan, Ravel, and John La 
Montaine. Of the songs, Mr. Sameth 
was particularly successful in com- 
municating the pastoral peace of 
Schubert's “Wanderers Nachtlied” 
and the subtle ironies of Ravel's 
“Histoires Naturelles”. 

Another high point was his sing- 
ing of Flanagan's acidly etched set- 
tings of Housman’s poems called 
“The Weeping Pleiades”. Heard for 
the first time in their piano reduction 

they were originally scored for or- 
chestra—the songs were exception- 
ally well received, and the composer 
was present to acknowledge the ap- 
plause. Except for “No longer 
mourne for me when I am dead”, in 
which he admirably sustains a mood 
of plaintive pathos, John La Montaine 
in his setting of Shakespeare sonnets 
does little to enhance their natural 
musical qualities, although the songs 
themselves are well written 

David Garvey provided his usual 
and beautifully proportioned piano 
accompaniments. A large and re- 
ceptive audience attended. R. K. 
Sistine Choir 
To Be Reorganized 

Vatican City, Rome.—Pope John 
XXIII has decided to reorganize the 
famed Sistine Choir of the Vatican 
Under the new plan, the choir’s sal- 
aries will be greatly increased, and 
there will be daily rehearsals of at 
least three hours’ duration 


Colbert-LaBerge 
. . 

Appoints Breslin 

Herbert H. Breslin will handle 
publicity, public relations, and pro- 
motion activity for the 1959-60 sea- 
son of the Colbert-LaBerge Concert 
Management. The management serv- 
ice is currently celebrating its tenth 
anniversary in the concert field 


Correction 


On page 12 of the October issue 
of Musica AMERICA, the Universal 
Theatre, Inc., managed by Michael 
Podoli was incorrectly called the Uni- 
versity Theatre. 
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, >. 
San Francisco 
(Continued from page 3) 

The new and greater manliness was 
consistently and effectively put over, 
but there was just one rub: after the 
last curtain you didn’t really feel 
much sympathy for Don José; he 
seemed, somehow, less a tragic figure 
than the dragoon who shows some 
signs of cracking up. Mr. Vickers 
may occasionally strain to produce 
tones in the higher register, but we 
suspect that in time he will find how 
to unleash the full potential of the 
powerful and beautiful voice he has 
displayed for us. And few dramatic 
tenors spin out pianissimos the way 

Mr. Vickers did at the end of the 
Flower 

Mary Costa was an 
Micaéla in a solid cast, 
included Mario Zanasi, Lorenzo 
Alvary. Howard Fried, Robert 
Thomas. Joan Moynagh, Edith Evans 
and Eugene Green. Mr. Basile had 
problems keeping things together at 
some points, but we were very en- 
thusiastic about the fresh ideas of 
phrasing, the crisp bounce and the re- 
fined delicacy he brought to particular 
Passages 

Although the 
“different”, it 
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“Carmen” was very 
aroused nothing ap- 
proaching the controversy of Mr 
Yannopoulos’ staging of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo ed Euridice”, presented Sept. 
15 and 26. Taking a Greek approach, 
remembering the original nature of 
the legend, he decided to let Orfeo 
kill himself, to leave Euridice dead 
and thus avoid the oft-lamented dé- 
nouement of the opera. We realize 
that, in principle, a composer's work 
should not be tampered with, but we 
are perfectly willing to go along with 
Mr. Yannopoulos on this one. Orfeo 
and Euridice were ill-starred, and the 
prevailing mood of the opera is sor- 
rowful and wistful 


Chorus in Self-Conscious Postures 


After “Che fard” and Orfeo’s 
death, the Furies rushed in and 
scooped up the dead lover, to exciting 
effect, and then, after an unfortunate 
pause for stage changes, we were 
taken back to Euridice’s tomb and the 
opening chorus was repeated. Bar- 
ring the pause. all seemed logical and 
inevitable. Of course, the basic prob- 
lem with Gluck’s “Orfeo” is that it is 
so static, and it is not surprising that 
by the third scene the chorus seemed 
to be posturing self-consciously merely 
in order not to be still and dull. But 
there was a sombre beauty about 
Waldemar Johansen’s basic set, with 
its Stonehenge effect of rock above an 
impressive doorway, and the lighting 
was a visual symphony of light and 
shadow. Silvio Varviso’s conducting 
had great warmth if not always the 
greatest poise 

Blanche Thebom’s 
have its pristine 
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voice did 
purity, but the 
acted the role of 
convincingly and produced a 
amount of vocal beauty 
Amara sang with lovely tone as Euri- 
dice, but she wore headgear that made 
her look like a hospital nurse. Joan 
Moynagh was an excellent Amor 
Miss Amara sang Aida, for the 
first time in a major opera house, on 
Oct. 2, and she almost made us be- 
lieve that a lyric soprano can fill the 
role satisfactorily In a dolcissimo 
passage like that of the third act, 
where Aida tells Radames of the 
appeal of life in Ethiopia, her liquid 
voice was just right. and she dove 
into many of the less fragile passages 
with bright vigor. At times, how- 
ever, the voice was overwhelmed, and 
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one yearned for more weight. Miss 
Amara had a creditable command of 
the role, but there was plenty of room 
for improvement in phrasing, which 
needed more expressive intensity. In 
this performance, Mario Del Monaco 
was a dulcet-voiced, heroic Radames, 
and Louis Quilico turned in a gorge- 
ously sung but “un-acted” Amonasro. 

Mozart's “Don Giovanni” benefited 
on Oct. 3 from one of the finest casts 
ever assembled here for this master- 
piece. Sena Jurinac was Donna Anna 
(need we say more) and Leontyne 
Price was Donna Elvira, giving us a 
delightfully etched and strongly, beau- 
tifully sung portrayal. Pierrette Alarie 
was a perfect Zerlina; and Theodor 
Uppman, a Masetto with the gait of 
a jellyfish, was equally wonderful. 
Richard Lewis made Don Ottavio less 
an ineffectual playboy than he some- 
times is, and sang the two challenging 
arias with commanding breath control 
and elegant tone. Lorenzo Alvary’s 
Leporello and Giorgio Tozzi’s Com- 
mendatore were similarly fine. 

Mino Yahia, young Egyptian-born, 
American-trained bass of the Munich 
Opera, took over the title role from 
George London, who was ill He 
looked the part, and we cannot think 
of a more mellifluous vocal instru- 
ment with which to woo the ladies. 
If Mr. Yahia will learn to energize his 
stage movement more, he can turn 
into a great Don. In the first scene, 
he was painfully lethargic, but as the 
evening continued he improved 

The whole production, intelligently 
staged by Paul Hager, moved with a 
sense of Mozartian ensemble relative- 
ly unusual at the War Memorial. For 
this we must credit Leopold Ludwig, 
who conducted with much elegance, 
warmth and right musical pacing 


Ludwig Conducts with Warmth 


Wagner's “Die Meistersinger” was 
revived on Oct. 6 and 8 with great 
success, and the demand for tickets 
brought forth notice of an extra per- 
formance. Leopold Ludwig conducted 
with his usual warmth and sense for 
proper pacing and, as he always does, 
produced a beautiful tone from the 
orchestra. Perhaps some Wagnerians 
were disturbed by the slow tempo he 
took in the first-act chorale, but it was 
not ineffective 

Beckmesser is not exactly a lovable 
character, but Geraint Evans (in his 
American debut) made such a winning 
impression as the marker that the 
audience applauded him as if he were 
the conquering hero himself. For one 
reason, Mr. Evans has a baritone of 
real beauty, and a large amount of 
the vocal contortions traditionally 
considered appropriate for Beckmes- 
ser could not entirely hide his pure 
vocal qualities. As for his character- 
ization, it recalled an old-time movie 
villain, except that no matter how 
hard this villain tried to be all snakes 
and daggers, he was so engagingly 
inept that you couldn't help feeling 
sympathetic 

Sena Jurinac’s warm-voiced 
Paul Schoeffler’s great Hans 
Sebastian Feiersinger’s suavely 
Walther—these performances need no 
further comment from this source. 
Katherine Hilgenberg, the excellent 
California mezzo-soprano, was an out- 
standing Magdalena, and Lawrence 
Winters contributed an amusing por- 
trait of Kothner. Cesare Curzi was a 
decidedly Italianate David, vocally. 
At the second performance, which we 
heard, Mino Yahia was a sonorous 
Pogner. Unfortunately, several cuts 
had to be made in this repeat, because 
the first “Meistersinger” ran into the 
post-midnight overtime. 

Gabriella Tucci, young Italian so- 


Eva, 
Sachs, 
lyrical 


prano, made her American debut in 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier” on Sept 
25. When we heard her in the repeat, 
on Oct. 10, we were very much taken 
by the pure, warm and moving tone 
of her middle register as it cut 
through, not unlike Renata Tebaldi’s 
Miss Tucci’s voice thinned out some 
and became somewhat nasal at the 
top, but was still evenly produced in 
that region. Her impersonation was 
attractive and stageworthy without 
having that extra dose of vital tem 
perament which would have made her 
performance great. She has a very 
strong card in the expressive beauty 
of her voice, and perfection of her 
upper register and intensification of 
interpretation should make her al- 
ready commanding talent complete 
Mario Del Monaco and Robert Weede 
were the excellent male leads in a 
solid cast brilliantly conducted by 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli 


San Francisco Sets 
Symphony Plans 


San Francisco The 
Symphony, 


San Francisco 

conducted by Enrique 
Jorda, opens its fall season on Dec 
2, 3 and 4 with Hans Richter-Haaser 
pianist, as soloist. Other soloists for 
the season include Mstislav Rostropo 
vich, cellist; Byron Janis, pianist; 
Philippe Entremont, pianist; Andres 
Segovia, guitarist; Isaac Stern, violin- 
ist; Jorge Bolet, pianist; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano; Philip Fath, 
clarinettist; Leon Fleisher, pianist; 
David Abel, violinist; Leontyne Price, 
soprano, Frances Bible, mezzo-so 
prano, Raymond Manton, tenor, and 
George London, bass, in a perform- 
ance of the Verdi Requiem: and 
Dorothy Warenskjold, soprano, and 
Katherine Hilgenberg mezzZ0-so- 
prano, in the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven Other soloists for the 
Ninth Symphony performance will be 
announced later 


Guest conductors for the 
will be Pierre Monteux, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Werner Torkanowsky, Be 
nard Haitink, Earl Bernard Murray, 
and Georg Solti. In addition there 
will be four popular evening concerts 
conducted by Johnny Green, and 
three special concerts to include 
Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin; 
David Ojistrakh, violinist, and the 
orchestra; and a pops concert con 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham 


season 


Clarence €.Ceamor 


306 So. Wabash Ave C 


“Music for Tonight” orchestra, with 
Albert Tipton, & Mary Norris 


Opera Festival in the comic opera 
arber of Seville, in English 
The Medleys, duo-pianists 
119 cities last season, nation-wide 
Theatre Men, male octet, soprano 
Bernard Izzo & Lyric Opera people 


Serenaders Male Quartet; 
Ralph Nielsen, 4 of Chicago's finest 
voices & pianist 


“Carmen & Don Jose"; Ralph Nielsen, 
Audrey Paul, Marlinn String Trio 


Remarc Trio with Prudencija Bickus 
Stasys Boras, Michael Bondon 


“In Operetta Time” with Bernard 
Izzo, Janet Carlson, Dovid Burk 


St. Louis Trio with Melvin Ritter, 
a Zilboorg, Jane Allen 


“Vignettes”; stage incidents with 
rothy Cothran & Blanche Lewis 


GANZ 


Steinway Piano Decca Records 
Hotel Pearson 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Philharmonia Hungarica 
In New York Bow 


Hall. Oct. 4 Under its 
! conductor, 
Antal Dorati, the Philharmonia Hun 
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Italiana in Al 
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immense musicality 
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SIXTH GRAND OPERA TOUR OF EUROPE 


Departure: February 17, 1960 
Visiting the major Opera Houses 
All inclusive cost $1,980 


“Italian” Symphony. Thanks to the 
orchestra's highly polished string sec 


tion, whose tone is richly colored and 
well balanced, the individual move 
ments flowed with a lightness that 
made Mendelssohn's melodic lines 
glow with naturalness and spon 
taneity The high caliber of the 
string section was notable in a mem 
orable performance of Bartok’s Di 


vertimento for String Orchestra. Each 
player seemed so well attuned to the 
others that they were able to achieve 
a chamber-music compactness and 
intimacy The haunting and tragic 
quality of the second movement and 
the rustic fervency of the last had all 
the subtle nuances one would expect 
from impeccable string-quartet play 
ing 

Kodaly’s “Peacock Variations’, a 
work which is only moderately suc 
cessful as a composition, was given a 
compelling reading which will not be 
easily forgotten by those who had the 
privilege of attending R. I 
Orchestra of America 


Makes Debut 


Orchestra of America Richard 
Korn, conductor. Jan Peerce, tenor 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 14 (Debut) 
Overture “Comes Autumn Time 

Leo Sowerby 
Symphony “Gulliver—His Voyage to 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley 
Urbs Syon Aurea” from the oratorio 
Hora Novissima Horatio P 
“I Slept” from the oratorio 
Resurgam Henry 
The Lament of lan the Proud 


Lilliput” 
irker 


Hadley 


Charles Tomlinson Gritles 
Stresa from Vignettes of Italy 
Winter Watts 
Sure on this Shining Night” and “I 
hear an Army Samuel Barber 
Symphonic Overture 
Alice Hunt Sokoloff 
(First Performance) 
Tone Poem “Lamia” (After Keats) 
Edward MacDowell 
Ballet Suite “Krazy Kat Carpenter 
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Organized with the avowed and 
laudable purpose of performing works 
by American composers, old and new, 
the Orchestra of America, under the 
guidance of its founder and musical 
director, Richard Korn, made its bow 
with the listed program in the first of 

series of five concerts. 

The orchestra, including a number 
of familiar faces from the Knicker- 
bocker Chamber Players, is composed 
of 86 capable instrumentalists. If the 
playing was a little ragged at times, 
and if Mr. Korn was too busy keeping 
the performers on the straight and 
narrow to pay much attention to in- 
terpretative niceties, this perhaps can 
be excused on the grounds of debut 
anxiety or insufficient rehearsals. Al- 
though much of the music was mori- 


bund and of historical interest only, 
and although none of it, aside from 
Carpenter's witty “Krazy Kat”, ex- 


pressed anything indigenous to Amer- 
ica, all of it was the work of expert 
craftsmen, 


Parker's oratorio, of course, still 
enjoys a vogue as a church choir 
offering The Stillman-Kelley and 


MacDowell works were interesting not 
so much for their substance as for the 
imaginative skill with which the com- 
posers orchestrated them. Both wrote 
compellingly for the woodwinds 
Gulliver” and “Lamia”, though, can 
best be described as “picture-book” 


Thomas Sherman (right) 


rehearses Haydn’s opera “The 


music. Maybe that is what they were 
intended to be. 

The Sowerby Overture, at least, 
made an exuberant, seasonal opening 
number. Alice Hunt Sokoloff's Sym- 
phonic Overture, which received its 
premiere in this concert, showed an 
experienced hand with contemporary 
idioms. Of the vocal works heard, 
the Griffes and Barber songs were by 
far the more distinguished. Jan Peerce 
sang them all with his customary 
artistry. Mr. Korn and the orchestra 
gave him good support but were a bit 
too loud in the climaxes. —R 


Little Orchestra Opening 
Offers Haydn Opera 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Judith Raskin, 
soprano; Madelyn Vose, mezzo-so- 
prano; Norman Kelley, tenor; Ralph 


Herbert, baritone. Town Hall, Oct. 
19: 
Concerto in F for Double Orchestra 
Handel 
Symphony No. 13 (“Madras”) 
Cowell 


(First New York performance) 


“The Apothecary Haydn 


In his characteristic way, Thomas 
Scherman had programmed for the 
opening concert of his orchestra’s 13th 
season an intriguing list of works, 





Photo 


Apothecary”, 


performed at Town Hall by the Little Orchestra Society. From the left: 
Ralph Herbert, Norman Kelley, Judith Raskin, and Madelyn Vose 


Diplomats at Philharmonic Opening 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 15.—The criti- 
cal scales and calipers were put aside 
for once at the opening of the New 
York Philharmonic’s 118th season 
The orchestra had barely returned 
from its 25,000-mile tour of 17 coun- 
tries in Europe, and if the members 
were not utterly exhausted they had 
every right to be, as even the most 
leisurely tourist covering that much 
territory can attest. 

But the orchestra needed no apolo- 
gies. It was a festive night. The hall 
bloomed with greenery and flowers 
and flags. Diplomatic representatives 
of the nations visited adorned the 
boxes, and David M. Keiser, presi- 
dent of the orchestra board, made a 
graceful speech enumerating the 
achievements of the tour and praising 
the participants. And the orchestra, 
lacking time to prepare something 
fresh, repeated one of the programs 
of the European safari with anything 
but the mechanical motions of sleep- 
walkers. 

Led by Leonard Bernstein, whose 
recuperative powers are such that he 


could leap 12 inches into the air on at 
least two occasions during the eve- 
ning, the Philharmonic gave an elec- 
trifying demonstration of what drove 
the Russians wild in their perform- 
ance of Shostakovich’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, first of the composer's political 
compositions after his rebirth under 
Soviet ideology, but a rousing, imagi- 
native and beautifully put together 
work for all that. The ghostly march- 
ing feet, the blares of the triumphal 
brass, the restful intervals of sweet, 
sad, Asiatic song, all were set forth 
with an energy and an articulateness 
which even the Russians conceded to 
be unsurpassed. 

The opening “Egmont” Overture 
was followed by Beethoven's rarely 
performed Concerto for Piano, Violin 
and Cello, Op. 56, a bouncy work of 
surprising ineptitude in the blending 
of the solo voices, which Mr. Bern- 
stein seems to like to play and con- 
duct. With John Corigliano, violin, 


and Laszlo Varga, cello, he made a 
So did they. 
—Ronald Eyer 


fine job of it. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


somewhat disappointing in perform- 
ance. The Handel concerto had a 
brisk, informal pace, but the inter- 
play of the two orchestral units could 
have been emphasized with a better- 
spaced seating arrangement. 

Henry Cowell began his Symphony 
No. 13 in Madras, India, after hearing 
a festival of Indian music there in 
1956. The work had its premiere in 
the same city on March 3, 1959, by 
the Little Orchestra during its Far 
Eastern tour. The musical ideas re- 
flect Indian melodic and rhythmic 
schemes, and tuned hand drums and 
rice bowls are called for in the scor- 
ing. The symphony makes agreeable 
sounds, with various instruments ex- 
ploiting the exotic materials singly and 
contrapuntally, but the permutation 
of these elements leads to monotony. 

Once it gets under way, Haydn's 
little comic opera has a genuine share 
of good-natured, neatly turned arias 
and ensembles. Mr. Scherman had 
prepared his own translation, deliber- 
ately using rhymes so patently bad as 
to end up being funny. All the singers 
succeeded in making their words 
clear, even if they seemed uncomfort- 
able trying to be farcical in evening 
dress. Neither Norman Kelley nor 
Ralph Herbert sang as smoothly as 
they can. Madelyn Vose had some 
slight pitch difficulties, solved when 
she could let her voice soar. It re- 
mained for Judith Raskin to set a 
shining example for the others with 
the loveliness of her tone, the ease 
and finish of her technique.—R. A. E. 


Serkin and Schneider 
At New School 


Chamber 
Schneider, conductor. 
pianist. New School 
Oct. 18: 


orchestra, Alexander 
Rudolf Serkin, 
Auditorium, 


Adagio and Fugue, K. 546, 
for Strings 

Concerto in A major, K. 414, 
for Piano and Orchestra 

Five German Dances for 
Strings 

Quintet in A major, 
Op. 114 (“Trout”) 


Mozart 
Mozart 
Schubert 
Schubert 


This was a special concert marking 
the 40th anniversary of the New 
School, and what a rewarding evening 
it was! Rudolf Serkin showed once 
again that he is not just a pianist, but 
a musician whose medium of expres- 
sion is the piano. His playing on this 
occasion was perfection, and his col- 
laboration with Mr. Schneider and the 
orchestra resulted in Mozart of such 
finesse, taste and style that it would be 
impossible to imagine a performance 
more faithful or idiomatic. The same 
was true of the other works of the 
evening, and the “Trout” Quintet was 
a revelation of ensemble and musi- 
cianship. Mr. Serkin was joined in 
this work by Mr. Schneider, Walter 
Trampler, violist, Charles McCracken, 
cellist, and Julius Levine, bass It 
was a unique evening of fine musi- 
cians dedicated to one purpose—the 
music. J. A 


DANCE in New York 


Philippine Dancers 
In Enchanting Debut 


By Ropert SaBin 


Nothing would do more to create 
a profound respect for Philippine cul 
ture and to develop a feeling of warm 
friendship between the two nations 
than the program which the Bayani 
han Dance Company presented on 
Oct. 13 at the Winter Garden Theatre 
The company’s originally scheduled 
11-day New York visit had to be ex- 
tended an extra week because of 
popular demand 

This enchanting evening in the 
theatre was made possible by an 
enormous amount of work by the 
Bayanihan Folk Arts Center of 
Manila, which has shown a taste and 
intelligence in all departments which 
can model for all such 
ventures. The task was not easy, for 
the Philippines bewildering 


serve as a 


boast a 


variety of folk art and of foreign 
influences 

Originally settled by the Malayans, 
the islands were subjected to the im 
pact of the Spanish conquest and 
Christianization; the invasion of the 
Arabs, bringing Mohammedanism; 
and the influence of various other 
nations, including China, India, and 
Japan. But through it all they have 
preserved their own cultural integrity 
Everything has been healthily ab- 
sorbed so that it could take root in 
its new environment 

Before describing the fascinating 
themselves, I should like to 
pay credit to the people who made, 
them possible Reyes Ur-- 
tula, chorec grapher and dance direc 
tor of the company, has made a spe 
cial study of the tribal dances of 
Luzon and Mindanao, but in every 
thing she has arranged for the theatre 
she has shown wonderful tact in pre 
serving the spirit of the original ma 
terial while giving it theatrical format 
Lucrecia R. Kasilag, the musical di 


dances 


Lucrecia 


rector, has had a 
similar respect for 
her original mate- 
rial and skill in 
preserving its 
freshness on the 
stage. 

The ravishingly 
beautiful costumes 
of the dancers and 
musicians, authen- 
tic in design, are 
the work of Isabel 
A. Santos and her 
assistants. The 
handsome, _ func- 
tional, and highly 
atmospheric  stag- 
ing has been di- 
rected by Rodrigo 
Perez Il. And Le- 
ticia P. de Guz- 
man and the other 
leaders have coor- 
dinated everything 
faultlessly. Bayani- 
han means “work- 
ing together”, and never has a com 
pany lived up to its name more splen- 
didly. 

Rhythm is the soul of Philippine 
dance and music, and the opening 
group of the program, made up of 
tribal dances of the primitive moun- 
tain regions, was intoxicating in this 
respect. The nose flute and drums 
accompanied the first number, a Bon 
toc War Dance in which almost naked 
warriors leaped and performed hunt 
ing and fighting ritual gestures with 
marvelous abandon 

In the dances that followed, exotic 
chants, the thud of bare feet, the 
clangor of gongs, and the beating of 
drums and wooden clappers called 
“bangibang” kept the audience on the 
qui vive A mourning dance of 
vengeance for a slain warrior, a wed- 
ding ceremony, and a fertility rite 
gave us a glimpse of the riches of 
folk art still to be found in the re 
moter regions of the islands 

In complete contrast (reminding 
us of the amazing range of styles and 
traditions of the Philippines) was 
the second program group, called 
Fiesta Filipina These delightful 
social dances revealed the Spanish 
and Portuguese influences. Not only 
the habanera and the jota, from 
Spain, but the polka, the waltz, the 
mazurka and other forms from other 
lands have been blended in_ these 
naive but stately dances. The lovely 
dresses of the women and the gliding 
grace of their movement and _ the 
gallantry of the men gave a vivid 
picture of colonial life in the old days 

Most stirring of all was the Muslim 
Suite, which opened with a dazzling 
royal dance of Jolo, Sulu A sultan 
makes his entrance and is entertained 


One of the stick dances performed by the Bayanihan 
Dance Company, which comes from The Philippines 


by dancing girls who are joined by 
the Sultana herself. The intricate 
arm gestures, the deft foot-work, the 
sumptuous accoutrements of these 
dances gave an unforgettable glimpse 
of the art developed in the Philippines 
under Arabian and Indo-Malayan in- 
fluence. 

Part IV of the 
Regional Variations, was assembled 
by research teams which visited the 
more than 7,000 Philippine islands 
An astounding feat was the Maglala- 
tik, danced by men wearing coconut 
shells strapped to their chests, backs, 
hips, and thighs With shells in 
their hands they beat out complicated 
rhythms on themselves and 
other while executing tricky 

Another rhythmic feat was per 
formed with long poles on the floor 
which were manipulated from each 
end, beating out rhythmic patterns 
while dancers stepped nimbly in and 
out of them. One wrong beat would 
have resulted in a bruised foot, but 
none was incurred A fire ritual 
called Dugso, from Mindanao, took 
one literally into the wilds. And the 
audience gasped at the “Pandanggo 
Sa Ilaw”, the “Dance of Lights”, in 
which the dancers balanced lighted 
lamps on their heads and hands while 
not only executing the smoothest steps 
and turns standing but actually 
turns 


program, called 


each 
steps 


doing 
ind somersaults on the floor! 

rhe final part of the program, the 
Rural Philippines Suite, included 
charming harvest dances in which 
literal and symbolic were 
mingled There was one lyric so 
prano whose voice made one shiver 
at its beauty, but all of the solo and 
group singing delightfully ur 
forced 


gesture 


Was 
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Giannini Writes 
Christmas Oratorio 
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Menotti Violin Concerto 
Issued in Piano Score 


From G. Schirmer comes the re 
duction for violin and piano of Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra, which had its premiere 
in 1952, when it was performed by 
Efrem Zimbalist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

I had heard the work at that time 
but it was fascinating to have the 
opportunity to study it in and 
to see how Menotti faces the problem 
of the concerto. In his operas, he 
writes a brilliant pastiche, using any 
forms or materials at hand that lead 
to increased dramatic effect But in 
his violin and piano concertos Menotti 
is more closely observant of classical 
models, though his texture remains 
highly characteristic in its slithery 
harmonies and almost improvisational 
freedom 

In the finale of this Violin Concerto 
the spirit of opera buffa surprises 
and charms us, but in the first and 
second movements an elegiac mood 
prevails The materials in them 
selves are not memorable but 
the writing is and fluent. The 
orchestral score reduces well for 
piano, and violinists will now have 
the opportunity to make the acquain 
tance of the music at home with the 
full background R. § 
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Peters Issues 
Study Scores 


In recent years several publishers 
in America have heartening 
sense of moral obligation to the music 
of their own time and cultural en 
vironment. None has done this 
nobly and wholeheartedly 
house of ¢ I Peters 
study scores 
includes 
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“Persian Set”; Ned Rorem’s Sinfonia 
for 15 Wind Instruments; Arthur 
Berger’s Serenade Concertante; and 
eight works by Alan MHovhaness: 
Psalm and Fugue for String Orches- 
tra; Concerto No. 2 for Violin and 
String Orchestra; Concerto No. 8 for 
Orchestra; “Vision from High Rock”, 
for orchestra; “Glory to God”, a 
cantata for soprano and alto soli, 
mixed voices, and brass, percussion, 
and organ; Symphony No. 3; “Medita- 
tion on Orpheus”, for orchestra; and 
the “Magnificat”, for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra 

Most of these works will be re- 
viewed hereafter in these columns 
but in the meantime let me point 
out that they are available to all for 
study. —R. S$ 


Canons for Piano 
By Castelnuovo-Tedesco 


The Six Pieces in Form of Canons 
for Piano by Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco issued by G. Ricordi offer 
music of individuality, technical 
challenge, and charm to the ambi- 
tious piano student, and they would 
also be effective in concert. One does 
not usually think of charm in connec- 
tion with canons, but these pieces are 
so colorfully conceived and so full 
of harmonic wit that they escape any 
hint of the smell of the lamp. 

rhe suite is made up of six pieces, 
called Cradle Song, Little March, 
Toccata, Elegy, Valse, and Taran- 
tella. Each section offers valuable 
technical problems to the student 
In the first, sensitive pedaling and 
legato are essential. The perky March 
has tricky skips and intricate voice- 
leading. The Toccata requires im- 
peccable rhythmic accuracy and con- 
trast of staccato and legato. The 
little Elegy, subtitled “Hommage a 
Fauré”, calls for a good ear for har- 
monic subtleties and graceful phras- 
ing. The Valse, marked “Hommage 
a Chabrier”, is an excellent prepara- 
tory study for Chabrier’s fascinating 
but extremely difficult piano pieces. 
(It looks pianistic and easy to play, 
but try it!) And the Tarantella, which 
pays tribute to Casella, demands a 
good contrapuntal sense, supple 
hands, and temperamental fire. 

Here is a work that should find a 
hearty welcome among teachers in 
search of rewarding material in a 
new vein that is not prohibitively 
difficult for students to play or to 
comprehend —R. S. 


Nativity Play 
For Children 


Alec Rowley, one of the most re- 
sourceful of England’s “everyday” 
composers, has written a nativity play 
for children called “On Bethlehem 
Hill” that reveals an exact knowledge 
of the capacities of most school chil- 
dren who are not especially gifted, 
musically. Let it be said at the out- 
set that Mr. Rowley treads familiar 
paths in this music. There is nothing 
distinguished or adventurous about it 
But on its own terms it is a model of 
effectiveness and simplicity 

Guida Crowley’s libretto is as full 
of cliches as the music, but they are 
exceedingly useful and appropriate 
cliches which children can memorize 
easily and deliver with conviction. 
The stage pictures are cleverly con- 
ceived and contrasted, and the work 
is easy to produce. The tunes are 
pretty and well harmonized, and the 
score is full of original bits of color, 
like the modal Pipe Tune and the 
mysterious Messenger’s Music. 

This little musical play calls for 
four principal speaking and singing 
parts, and several other small speak- 


ing parts with choral singing. Mr. 
Rowley has provided schools and 
churches with a very serviceable and 
pleasant work. It is published by 
Boosey & Hawkes. —K, &. 


Nativity Play 
By Vaughan Williams 


No one loved or understood the 
traditional music of England more 
profoundly than the late Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find such freshness 
and beauty in “The First Nowell”, 
a Nativity Play for soloists, chorus 
(SATB), and small orchestra, com- 
posed and arranged from traditional 
tunes by Vaughan Williams with ad- 
ditions by Roy Douglas. The work 
has been issued in vocal score by 
Oxford University Press. 

The libretto for this work has been 
adapted from medieval pageants by 
Simona Pakenham, and the cover is 
adorned with a picture of Angel and 
Shepherds from a Book of Hours of 
the 15th century, reproduced in color. 
There are two versions of this na- 
tivity play, one for concert use and 
the other for the stage. The former 
lasts 30 minutes in performance and 
the latter 50 minutes. The music is 
not difficult, but it calls for sensitive 
and imaginative performers. 

“The First Nowell” was first per- 
formed as part of the St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields Christmas Matinee at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on Dec. 
19, 1958. It should find a hearty wel- 
come on this side of the Atlantic, 
also. R.S 


Contrapuntal Werks 
By Othmar Schoeck 


From the Symphonia Verlag in 
Basel, Switzerland, comes a volume 
of Ritornelle und Fughetten, Op. 68, 
for Piano, by Othmar Schoeck. This 
is music for the home and for the 
serious-minded, but it offers both en- 
joyment and great technical benefit 
“Moderns” will sniff with disdain 
at its lush chromatic harmonic tex- 
ture, redolent of Brahms and Richard 
Strauss at times. But less dogmatic 
pianists will enjoy its flexibility, key- 
board effectiveness, and contrapuntal 
dexterity. 

The pieces are relatively easy to 
play, but they are not easy to read 
and they demand absolute independ- 
ence from the fingers. They offer an 
admirable school for musicians who 
are planning to struggle with the 
Strauss opera scores at the piano, 
for they combine elaborate harmony 
with constant contrapuntal activity. 

—R.S 


First Performances 
In New York 
Orchestral Works 


Cowell, Henry 
(“Madras”) (1 
ciety, Oct. 19 

Sokoloff, Alice 
Overture yr 
Oct 4 


Chamber Music 

Carpenter, Vincent 

violin, cello and 
rrio, Oct. 1 

Piano Music 

Floyd, Carlisle 

dolf Firkusn 

iannini, Walter 

ine Carver, ¢ 

Vocal Music 

Birch, Robert: “Autumn Lonel 
Aspasia Brussaly, Oct. 18) 
| ! **Analog 
Nig (LuCretia F 
Oct 18) 

Walker, David: Song for Voice ar 
Irish Harp (Robert Walters, Oct 


) 
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New Text Attempts to Theorize Jazz 


Jazz Improvisation. By John Mehe- 
gan. Watson-Guptill Publications, 
New York 18, N. Y. $15.00. 207 
pages. 


John Mehegan, jazz instructor at 
Teacher's College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has made the first major attempt 
to correlate the elements of jazz har- 
mony theoretically into a practical 
working text. The book, with a few 
exceptions, is well graded and foilows 
a layout typical of standard theory 
texts. Mr. Mehegan points out that 
the makeshift spelling of lettered 
chords found in sheet music only 
offers a careless approximation of 
what occurs harmonically, and that 
this is not enough today to meet the 
theoretical and technical needs in 
jazZ. 

Iwo basic qualities have 
jazz into the mainstream of musical 
thought since the beginning of the 
Baroque. One is the use of figured 
bass, or musical shorthand, by the 
jazZ musician, and the other is a 
common harmonic practice, for jazz 
is diatonic and follows the same laws 
and practices found in conventional 
harmony. It is the rhythmic element 
in jazz which is its supreme virtue 
and which has made it a unique musi 
cal art. These questions of harmony 
and rhythm are the main concern 
here 

The book assumes a knowledge of 
notation and nomenclature on the 
part of the student. Here the seventh 
chord is the structural unit as op- 
posed to the triad. Each basic seventh 
chord has five functions: as a major 
seventh chord, as a dominant seventh 
chord, as a minor seventh chord, or 
as a half or fully diminished seventh 
chord. Thus seven basic chords with 
five functions give the jazz musician 
a working vocabulary of 60 chords 
plus chromatic alterations Mr. 
Mehegan introduced the inter 
esting concept of raising or lowering 
entire chords by adding a sharp or 
flat to the left of the chordal roman 
numeral 


bound 


also 


Use of Suspensions 


Mr. Mehegan introduces the con- 
cept of suspensions for chord color, 
but without a clear picture of func- 
tional usage. Perhaps he presupposes 
some degree of academic training in 
his students 

Ihe major and minor scales as we 
know them in traditional music take 
a secondary place to the classic 
modes, which are used extensively as 
an expansion of the structural seventh 
chords in all five qualities. Thus, 
with the 60-chord vocabulary there 
are 60 scales 

There is a_ special section of 
rhythmic patterns based on arpeggi- 
ated figures and scale patterns, and a 
section dealing with blues playing. 
One further thing should be men- 
tioned as to notation in this volume. 
rhe notation differs from traditional 
usage in that very often chords are 
spelled according to sound instead of 
structure. However, this still does 
not affect the chord’s function. 

All-in-all the book is carefully 
planned and graded and has extensive 
examples and exercises. I am dis- 
appointed that Mr. Mehegan makes 
no greater attempt to develop an in- 
dependent harmonic vocabulary in 
the student. Most of the harmonic 
patterns are given for each tune. One 
wonders what the fate of the student 
will be in constructing his own har- 
monic designs, once he has finished 
this intensive course, of which such 
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a small portion is devoted to the prin- 
ciples of chord movement (section 
XI). We are promised a companion 
volume which is to trace the history 
of the improvised line from 1900 to 
the present and to discuss style in 
jazz. The preface for the present 
volume was written by Leonard Bern- 
stein, John Ardoin 


Composers Conference 
Held at Bennington 


Bennington, Vt.—The Composers 
Conference, which meets on_ the 
campus of Bennington College for 
two weeks each summer, brought to- 
gether a particularly rich cross-section 
of young talent this season. As in the 
past few years, the impact of Webern 
and Schoenberg was evident in the 
work of many of the participants. An 
encouraging trend away from com 
plete abstractionism and _ pointillism 
was also apparent 

Several large vocal works with 
chamber or orchestral accompaniment 
help counterbalance the bulk of ab- 
stractionist compositions for instru 
mental groups Indeed, one of the 
biggest successes in the conference 
concerts was a set of four songs for 
tenor and orchestra to Thomas Cam 
pion texts, composed by the 24-year 
old Stephen Addiss. These relatively 
consonant and unfragmented songs 
excited even the most convinced se- 
rialists in the group, and since I have 
felt for some time that a counter- 
abstract movement was in the air, it 
was interesting to find one more piece 
of evidence pointing in that direction 


Serial Techniques Employed 


It was also encouraging to have 
re-proven that the use of serial tech- 
niques does not necessarily produce 
abstractionism and that these tech- 
niques need not forever be harnessed 
to pointillism or expressionist esthet- 
ics. As is often the case, some of the 
youngest and least mature composers 
aped mannerisms of the Viennese 
school to such an extent that they 
ended up with a kind of aural wall- 
paper. 

At the same time, there were a few 
who avoided this pitfall. Nicolas 
Roussakis, 25 years old, and Ezra 
Sims, who is only about 30, handled 
12-tone materials in such a way as to 
produce music with substantial body, 
sufficient design elements, and co- 
herent form. Sims’s Chamber Can- 
tata on Chinese Poems, set in Chinese, 
for tenor, piano, flute, clarinet, viola, 
and cello, had textures which were 
certainly as attractively evanescent as 
those in a pointillist work. The com- 
poser’s feelings for horizontal line, his 
ear for harmony, and his ability to 
project drama through a vocal line, 
gave the songs an alertness and solid 
substance which pointillism almost 
never achieves. Roussakis’ Sonata 
for violin, clarinet, cello and bassoon, 
though less a mature cultural manifes 
tation, possessed these same good 
qualities of line, form, and substance, 
plus a lyrical warmth that was indi- 
vidual and appealing. 

Another work which was impressive 
was the “Dialogue” for violin and 
piano, by Donald Erb. Perhaps the 
most strongly muscled and psycho 
logically intense work to appear dur- 
ing the course of the conference, the 
“Dialogue” exploited the most ad- 
vanced resources of its instruments 
without straining for effect or losing 
sight of its basic purpose—to express 
something. 

The work being done at the Com- 


posers Conference is of incalculable 
importance. Young composers need 
to hear their music: performed, to dis 
cuss it with their colleagues, older and 
younger, and to gain insight into the 
personalities and technical problems 
of executant musicians. Roger Goeb 
composer, who handles the composi- 
tion department; Max Pollikoff, vio- 
linist, who heads the staff of New 
York performers, and Alan Carter. 
director of the Vermont State Sym- 
phony, are all dedicated musicians 
Their conception of the conference is 
simple, and sound. And it works 
Lester Trimble 


Americans Win 
In Harp Contest 


Tel Aviv, Israel—Two Americans 
were among the prize winners of the 
First International Harp Contest held 
here. They were Susann McDonald 
winner of $2,000 and Lynn Alison 
rurner, winner of $500 The first 
prize of a Princess Louise model harp 
built by Lyon and Healy was won by 
Susanna Mildonian of Italy Other 
prize winners were Edward Witsen 
burg of Holland, $1,500; Elizabeth 
Fontan Binoche of France, $1,250 
Bertile Huguet of France. $750: and 
Marie Lise Nadeau of Canada. $600 

The contest proved to be so suc 
that the Israel Government 
Tourist Office decided to hold the 
event every three yecrs. The next 
competition will take place in 1962 


cessful 


Lukas Foss Appears 
On Camera 3 


elevision viewers had the oppor 
tunity to enjoy a fascinating new 
musical experience on Oct. 11, when 


the brilliant young composer Lukas 
Foss and his Improvisation Chamber 
Ensemble appeared on “Camera 3” 

on the CBS-TV network, Channel 
The group is made up of Mr. Foss, at 
the piano; Howard Colf, cellist; Rob- 
ert Drasnin, flutist; Richard Dufallo, 
clarinetist; and Charles DeLancey, 
percussionist. They play without writ- 
ten music and without previously 
memorized material. The music ts 
improvised on the spur of the mo- 
ment, with one or another of the 
artists giving a lead. Unlike most 
jazz improvisation, this classical im 
provisation does not employ familiar 
themes or other material. 
Mr. Foss founded the 
1957 in California, and after two 
vears of work it made its formal 
debut in Schoenberg Hall of UCLA 
last March. In its television appear 
ance, the ensemble was most impres- 
sive in fast, rhythmically incisive pas- 
sages. The idiom of the improvisa 
tions, understandably, tended to re 
semble that of Mr. Foss’s own music, 
despite the fact that they were free 
and spontaneous. But the things that 
happened in the course of each ses 
sion were highly interesting. A cen 
tury ago, all concert artists were ex 
pected to be able to improvise, and 
anything that attention to the 
spontaneous aspects of musical cre- 
ation and performance is a healthy 

influence in this overcautious age 
Robert Sabin 


group in 


calls 


Ballet Theatre 
To Mark Anniversary 


The American Ballet Theatre, the 
oldest native American ballet com- 
pany, will celebrate its 20th anniver- 
sary with a three-week season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, opening 
April 18, 1960. 
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Stereo Shows Wide Gains 
In High Fidelity Exhibit 


By Epwen S. BeERGAMINI 


i Khrushchev’'s re 


T is a pity Niki 
cent visit to this country 


, did not 

coincide timewl with New 
York's famed High Fidelity Music 
Show Had the Soviet Premier been 
able to drop in on this remarkable 
exhibition, it might have given him 


thoughts to see five 
thousands of dollars 
of sound equipment representing mil- 
lions of dollars of engineering and 
design talent—and all for the musical 
pleasure and personal enhancement of 
the American consumer! 


Some obering 


solid floor ol 


During the past ten years, high 
fidelity has become big business. Over 
these years, the long-playing record 
has made many times more music 
available to more people than ever 
before But just as LP expanded 
musical horizons for many, it also 
made them vastly more sound-con- 
scious And ever since, the steady 


development of recordings and play 
back equipment has had to keep pace 
with this increasing and improving 
sound-consciousne 


The New York High Fidelity Music 


Show, an annual event almost as old 
as home hi-fi itself, both reflects and 
stimulates the interest of the many 
who attend it. Once it was the only 
exhibition of its kind; today it has 
potent claim to be called the one 

A year ago, stereo, that “three-di- 
mensional” sound analogous to the 
stereo slide in photography, was new 
Manufacturers had been making 
equipment for monaural recordings 
The stereo disk’s appearance during 
1958 (with the first big releases in 
August) had them struggling to meet 
the new and different technical prob- 
lems posed by this new medium. By 
show time last year the crucial item, 
the playback cartridge, had been suc 
cessfully developed. But there simply 
had not been time for manufacturers 
to offer turntables, amplifiers, and 
speakers specifically tailored to stereo 
Their success, in a year’s time, in deal- 


ing with stereo disk’s demands was 
demonstrated in the startling spread 
of settled-in stereo sound, the wide 
selection of quality hi-fi equipment 
that set forth stereo. 

Further, the disk is not the only 


While 


source of stereo, “3-D” sound 
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the stereo disk was consumer-new at 
the show a year ago, this year’s show 
saw the introduction of four-track 
(two-channel) stereo tape in two 
forms: open-reel (the familiar reel-to- 
reel system) and cartridge (the car- 
tridge eliminates the need to thread 
the end of the tape onto a blank reel; 
the user simply plops this plastic 
package—about the size of a thin 
book—onto a machine designed to 
play cartridges). 

For thousands of music-lovers in 
the United States, recordings are the 
most important source of music. Will 
stereo make obsolete the libraries of 
LP disks collected at some expense 
by the music-loving population? Rec- 
ord owners may rest assured that they 
not only can play the “mono” disks 
in their present collections over the 
new stereo equipment, but that also, 
due to the finer characteristics of 
prover stereo sound-machinery, the 
“old” records will very likely sound 
better than ever. (It's a one-way 
street; stereo pickups can play mono 
records, not vice versa.) 


LP’s Should Be Kept 


And because of this, and the more 
limited library of stereo disks avail- 
able at this time, collectors are well 
advised to retain their well-loved 
mono libraries. Thousands of LP's 
were issued over the last decade; some 
20,000 are still listed in the cata- 
logue. In less than two years of ex- 
istence, some 2,000 of the new stereo 
disks have been released. Tapes, 
hampered in consumer acceptance by 
their newness and by the lack (com- 
pared with disk players) of tape ma- 
chines on which to play them, are ex- 
panding in number with each passing 
month. They are priced to compete 
with their disk counterparts. 

Will the stereo repertoire empha- 
size the familiar and the spectacular- 
sounding, at the expense of such areas 
as chamber music, musical bypaths, 
the new and unusual? This concern 
has been partially justified. Standard 
and “stereogenic” items have indeed 
dominated the stereo disk catalogu- 
ings, and the even newer listings of 
stereo tape. One can hope, though, 
that after the stereo catalogues have 
started to bulge robustly on standard 
and/or spectacular musical fare, the 
disk and tape companies will turn to 
less popular, also more unusual, items. 
Indeed, this is what has occurred with 
the monaural LP record over the past 
decade 


Good Systems Cost Money 


much will it cost?” asks the 
consumer. His question is as fair as 
it is insistent. It takes two of almost 
everything to “go stereo”; two pre 
amplifiers, power amplifiers, speaker 
systems. Basically this doubling up 
of one’s sound components means, if 
not an exact doubling, at least a sig- 
nificant increase in purchase cost. But 
good hi-fi never was cheap; further, 
never before could one get so much 
for one’s money And music-lovers 
wi!l understand the sense of consider 
ing hi-fi (and now its stereo exten 
sion) as a sort of musical instrument. 
Good instruments cost money, too 
Against the cost problem, certain 
companies today offer kits of hi-fi 
eauipment for those with a reasonable 
manipulative knack to _ construct 
Their difficulty varies; at the show 
three competing concerns each offered 
a pre-amplifier and control kit and 
one for a power amplifier, any of 
which should be a great experience 
for the more expert builder to con- 
struct. Another company went to the 
other extreme with an attractively 
priced FM tuner kit that it claimed 


“How 





Aluminum Co. of America 


The Forecast Music Sphere, a new 
approach to the design of stereo- 
phonic high fidelity system en- 
closures, was one of the displays 
featured at the New York High 
Fidelity Music Show 


can be assembled with a screwdriver. 

For the housewife with furniture on 
her mind, there’s assurance that her 
desires are being considered. The 
audio show's watchword for this sea- 
son, “Decorate Your Home with 
Sound”, illustrated the attention being 
given to fitting sound equipment into 
the home in a gracious manner. The 
Trade Show Building's second floor 
was largely given over to an exhibit 
of fine rooms by well-known deco- 
rators. Sound equipment was con- 
cealed, or offered in attractive furni- 
ture, or exhibited on shelves in ways 
that were often most attractive to the 
eye (all th= rooms were silent, so one 
had to guess how they might sound). 
Open to question here was the prob- 
lem of convenience, since only one 
setup out of the five offered the lis- 
tener some control, from where he sat, 
over what he listened to 

That the audio components on dis- 
play and being demonstrated were of 
high interest to thousands of people 
was amply evident in the crowds who 
pushed their way through the show’s 
hallways and shoe-horned their way 
into the many booths on the several 
floors. Time was when the only ladies 
to be found at the show were attrac 
tive models handing out literature and 
occasionally demonstrating how easily 
a new component worked. This year 
audiophiles were found bringing their 
wives, and the abundant womanly in- 
terest seemed to show that hi-fi is defi- 
nitely becoming a family affair. 


American Recordings 
For Russia 


Moscow The most comprehen- 
sive presentation of American record- 
ings ever assembled was heard in Sep- 
tember in Russia in a_ three-week 
series which opened in Moscow. The 
presentation used over 400 disks and 
tape recordings and a playback sys- 
tem formed of components from 
leading high-fidelity manufacturers. 
The program was organized like reg- 
ular concerts, with program notes in 
Russian. Included in the programs 
were more than 100 pieces by con- 
temporary American comosers, 


about 250 Russian and European 
classics played by Americans, jazz 
and miscellaneous performances by 


great American singers. 
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Boston Ninth 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 9, in D 
minor. Boston Symphony, Charles 
Munch, conductor. Leontyne Price, 
soprano; Maureen Forrester, con- 
tralto; David Poleri. tenor; Giorgio 
Tozzi, bass. New England Conser- 
vatory Chorus, Lorna Cooke de 
Varon, conductor. Beethoven: Sym- 
phony No. 8, in F. Boston Sym- 
phony, Charles Munch, conductor 
(RCA Victor LM 6066, $9.96) 


I have not been able to hear all of 
the 13 or so recordings available of 
the Ninth Symphony, but of the ones 
I know, those by Toscanini, Scherchen, 
Walter (the older release), Kleiber, 
Furtwangler, Karajan, and Kousse- 
vitzky, none has as many virtues to 
recommend it as this new Victor re- 
cording. It is a virtuoso performance 
of sweep and power. The marvel of 
the recording is the sound of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, which has greater 
warmth and singing quality than in 
its older version under Koussevitzky. 
My reservations on this current issue, 
and on most performances, is the last 
movement. The New England Con- 
servatory Chorus performs the choral 
finale with too much of a tendency to 
punch out each note and has not the 
wonderful legato sound of the Shaw 
Chorale under Toscanini. The solo- 
ists in this present version are excel- 
lent, although David Poleri does not 
quite equal the standard set by Jan 
Peerce in the Toscanini set. The sound 
is a tribute to RCA Victor and the 
album is handsomely packaged. 

—J. A. 


Lucia with Roberta Peters 


Donizetti: “Lucia di Lammermoor”. 
Roberta Peters (Lucia), Jan Peerce 
(Edgardo), Philip Maero (Enrico), 
Giorgio Tozzi (Raimondo). Chorus 
and orchestra of the Rome Opera 
House, Erich Leinsdorf, conducting 
(RCA Victor LM-6055, $9.96) 


This new issue of Donizetti's vener- 
able “Lucia” is superior to the Colum- 
bia recording by the Metropolitan 
Opera with Pons and Tucker and the 
much older set on Cetra with Pag- 
liughi and Manacchini. However, the 


Richard Tucker after his concert sponsored by the Concert Association 
of Bridgeport, Conn., which is affiliated with Community Concerts, at the 
Klein Memorial Auditorium on Sept. 28, From left to right: Elsie Cocco, 
Membership Chairman; Mr. Tucker; Marie L. Jaeger, President; and 
George Ferrio, Treasurer 
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Victor set does face substantial com- 
petition from Angel's six-year-old set 
with Maria Callas and Giuseppe di 
Stefano. Miss Peters and Miss Callas 
represent two opposite poles in their 
approach to Lucia and it is essen- 
tially a basic matter of taste as to 
which an opera fan will prefer. Ro- 
berta Peters sings a classic coloratura 
performance with dazzling displays of 
technique, and this facet of her ability 
is the main point of interest. Miss 
Callas on the other hand offers a 
warmer, more musical approach to the 
role with her coloratura work taking 
a back seat to the over-all conception 
of the part. The Victor set gives us 
a Lucia of vocal interest, while Angel 
offers one of dramatic interest. Jan 
Peerce has always been one of the 
finest Edgardos to be heard, and it is 
gratifying to have his complete inter- 
pretation of the role. His singing in 
this set is not always accomplished 
with the ease of his two earlier ver- 
sions of Edgardo’s music for Victor 
but is always musical and tasteful. 
Tito Gobbi is a superior Enrico to 
Philip Maero, while Giorgio Tozzi in 
the Victor set outsings Rafaele Arié 
of the Angel recording. Both sets 
have beautiful sound but I prefer the 
choral ensemble and orchestral work 
of the Angel set. , A. 


Genial Scoundrel in Stereo 
Puccini: “Gianni Schicchi”. Victoria 
de los Angeles (Lauretta), Carlo 
Del Monte (Rinuccio), Tito Gobbi 
(Schicchi), and others. Orchestra of 
the Rome Opera House, Gabriele 
Santini conducting. (Capitol SGAR 
7179, $5.98) 


One of the most charming scoun- 
drels in opera is Gianni Schicchi, ihe 
hero of Puccini's comic masterpiece. 
Although the work has long been 
available on LP records in the fine 
Cetra album featuring Giuseppe Tad- 
dei, it reaches its full glory in this 
outstanding stereo version from Capi- 
tol. In one of his most transparent 
scores, Puccini uses his orchestra and 
large cast for many felicitous touches, 
and these are readily apparent in this 
new recording. Mr. Santini, the con- 
ductor, and the engineers have made 
certain that every nuance is heard, 





























































































however delicate, yet the dynamics of 
the score are kept in proportion at all 
times. 

The title role is, of course, a re- 
warding vehicle for any good singer- 
actor. Mr. Gobbi, one of the ranking 
Italian baritones of the day, plays the 
part with his expected intelligence, 
extracting many a subtle comic effect 
in his handling of certain lines, but 
never overstepping the line between 
comedy and buffoonery. Miss de los 
Angeles makes a lovely daughter, and 
Mr. Del Monte brings a fine voice to 
the rapturous phrases about “splendide 
Firenze”. The many singers contribute 
vivid characterizations, but special 
mention must be made of Anna Maria 
Canali, as Zita; Paolo Montarsolo, as 
Simone; and Alfredo Mariotti, as both 
the doctor and the notary. 

This highly satisfactory perfor.n- 
ance is also available on a monaural 
disk (Capital GAR 7179, $4.98) 

R. A. E 


Fancy Widow 


Franz Lehar’s “The Merry Widow” 
now makes her anpearance all gussied 
up in stereo with a “new” overture 
and lets of sound effects. This lady 
has been through a lot in the fifty 
or so years that she has been around, 


and Hanna Glawari’s interpreters 
have run the gamut from Jeritza, 
Schwarzkopf, and other great lyric 
stars, through Mae Murray (she of 
the bee-stung lips), Jeannette Mac- 
Donald. and Lana Turner 

Londen Records now presents us 
with a recording that will give the 


Angel album with Schwarzkopf and 
Gedda, issued some time ago to criti 
cal raptures, some stiff competition 
This new recording (London OSA 
1205, $11.96) features a cast of 
singers who are well fitted to their 
tasks: Gueden, Loose, Grunden, 
Kmennt, and Dénch, whose activities 
in the more “serious” operatic field 
seem to have inspired them to let 
their hair down with utter charm here 
The Vienna State Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra are conducted by Robert 
Stolz, who arranged the “new” over- 
ture. They play this music divinely, 
of course 

Stereorphonically this is another 
triumeh for London. Their techniques 
: recording two-channel versions of 
opera improve constantly, and the 
feeling of presence is very good, bet 
ter than a live performance could ever 
be. The noises at the parties (there 
is a large party in each act) are a 
real delight and give the work atmos- 
phere. Miss Gueden is utterly enchant 
ing as the beautiful Hanna, and the 
rest of the cast follow suit. London 
has neglected to provide a libretto, 
so that unless you are up on your 
German (Viennese variety), the 
stretches of spoken dialogue become a 
bit of a liability. M. S. T 








Schumann Dances 


Schumann: “Davidsbuendlertaenze”, 
Opus 6. Walter Hautzig, pianist 
(Haydn Society No. 9064, $4.98) 


The conscientious and tasteful ren- 
dition by this young American pian- 
ist should make this record a wel- 
come addition to the piano-lover’s 
library. Mr. Hautzig, who plays the 
complete edition of two sets, does 
ample justice to the freshness of the 
work, which in many ways anticipates 
the later “Carnival”. He abstains from 
excessive sentimentality in the slow 
episodes and takes the faster move- 


ments, notably No. 6 with its tricky 
left hand, and No. 13 with its rapid 
chords, in commendable stride. Also 
the structural intricacy of the compo- 
sition is maturely conceived and al- 

—J. F. S. 


ways clear. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER! 


"Caruso’s Method of Voice Production" by 
Dr. P. M Marafioti. New edition of the only 
book endorsed and recommended by Caruso 


tilustrated by his singing, X-rays and color 


plates. Regular list price $12.50, now only 
$9.95. Cadica Enterprises, P. O. Box 9127, 
Austin 17, Texas—or at your bookstore. Cash 
or C.0.D. 





any other hobbies, Mr. Francescatt! 


Zino Francesceatti 


replied: 

tatiana tees ¢ “Opportunities create my — 
while I am anxious to be off again.” bies. Everything that yt a wore 

rhe violinist, | found, is as good and strikes my fancy at the b 
a talker is he is a fiddler. He ment is my hobby, a ia 
brings to his speech an animation food, gardening, a game, CC ve an 
bordering on virtuosic aplomb. He stamps, or repairing some meché 
can also hit the nail on the head cal device that needs fixing. 
with an apt and descriptive phrase. At the same time, he confessed 
In contrasting the transparency of that he was not a “curious man’ 
Max Reger’s string writing with the by nature. “If it werent for my 
opaqueness of some of his organ wife”, he continued, “I wouldn't 
works. Mr. Francescatti summed even open my mail. You see, | 
up the composer in these words: like to keep things a little indefi- 
“Reger can be as thin as a spider nite—to speculate on them, and 
web and as thick as the tar on my dream about them. When I read 


my mail, or a book, or play one of 
my own recordings, the bubble has 
burst and I am left vaguely dis- 
appointed.” 


road He is a crossword puzzle 
addict simply because, as he put it, 
‘they oblige me to consult the dic- 


tionar\ Asked whether he had 
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This does not stop him, how- 
ever, from being an avid reader. 
As such, his preferences are for 
travel books, adventure stories, sci- 
entific studies, and biographies, 
especially of the lives of explorers. 


“I probably like to read travel 
books”, Mr. Francescatti said in 
simple honesty, “Because I hate to 
travel.” 


When I asked him whether he 
could recommend a good book on 
violin playing, one that would be a 
guide and inspiration to ambitious 
young students, he promptly re- 
plied: “Of course, Joseph Szigeti’s 
‘With Strings Attached’—that book 
embraces all there is to know about 
violin playing.” He then told me 
of another book he was reading, a 
fascinating biography of Paganini, 
but this he thought a little to risqué 
to recommend to the young. “Any- 
way”, he said, “it hasn’t been trans- 
lated into English as yet.” 

Back on the subject of Paganini 
again, Mr. Francescatti pointed out 
that to play Paganini on gut strings 
is difficult enough, “but to attempt 
his double-stops and harmonics on 
today’s steel strings is murderous 
to the fingers. You just can’t play 
pizzicato on the steel E string. The 
violin though, because of a slight 
change in shape, is easier to play 
today than it was in Paganini’s 
time. Paganini, however, created 
the modern school of violin playing 
at once, with one fell swoop of the 
bow, as it were. 

“No, I don’t believe that there 
will be any changes in the instru- 
ment itself, or the mode of playing 
it, in the foreseeable future. Tech- 
nically, you can’t beat Heifetz. It 
may well be, though, that the artist 
himself will disappear from the 
concert hall. He will no doubt 
linger on for a while playing for 
television audiences over a telecast 
network that will be similar to ra- 
dio’s WQXR in New York. Or 
maybe someone will invent an IBM 
machine that will play the violin 
better than Heifetz or Paganini.” 


Violinists Today Conform 


The uncertainties and complexi- 
ties our time, and the general trend 
towards conformity, have influ- 
enced the art of violin playing, Mr. 
Francescatti believes. “All violin- 
ists”, he pointed out, “sound more 
or less alike today. Gone are the 
days of the great individualists and 
the national schools. Ysaye, Hu- 
berman, Kreisler and Thibaud, all 
were representative of their particu- 
lar schools. Of course, the older 
generation of violinists were not as 
precise as the artists of today. They 
took liberties that no violinist now 
would dare to take, but to attend 
one of their recitals was an event. 

“Largely because of recordings 
and the more general dissemination 
of music, a violinist is no longer 
the personality he once was. Re- 
cordings, too, make it much easier 
to imitate and this fact has helped 
to bring about a uniform, stand- 
ardized style of playing—a style 
based primarily on a striving for 
mechanical perfection.” 

Asked whether he thought it 
was easier or more difficult to get 


launched on a concert career today, 
Mr. Francescatti replied: 
“Competition is keener today, 
but competitions make it easier for 
the young artists—at least for those 
who come out on top—to get 
started. The follow up, however, 
is much more difficult. I can illus- 
trate it this way: If we take the 
number 100 as the goal, then from 
1 to 20 was very hard when I was 
young, but from 20 to 50 progress 
was a little faster. Today the first 
20 are easier, but from to 20 to 50 
it is twice as hard. On the other 
hand, it was much more difficult to 
get hold of a good violin when I 
was young.” The tape recorder, 
too, Mr. Francescatti believes, is a 
boon to young artists. “They can 





in perspective!” 


Concert-Program Building 


Since the making of recordings 
has now become a major activity in 
the concert artist’s career, and en- 
tails a lot of “hard work’, Mr. 
Francescatti builds his concert pro- 
grams around his recordings sched- 
ule. This year they will be centered 
around the classics. “I have pre- 
pared no new works for the com- 
ing season. Last year I did the 
Walton Concerto and the Ben- 
Haim Sonata for Violin Alone. 
There are times when you welcome 
the challenge of something new. 
The following year, perhaps, you 
want to relax, so you go back to 
your regular repertory. That is 
what I am doing this season. Next 
winter the ‘click’ will come to do 
something else. I always build my 
programs around an idea. Three 
years ago it was the dance, and it 
was very successful.” 

At the time of my visit, Mr. 
Francescatti was preparing a 45- 
minute program of what he con- 
siders “neglected but very violinistic 
pieces” which he will record for 


Columbia Masterworks. Among 
them will be Sarasate’s “Ziguener- 
weisen” and “Carmen” Fantasie, 
Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Mos- 
cou” and Paganini’s “I Palpiti”, 
which he described as “a very dif- 


ficult piece, but a very beautiful 
one”. “Young violinists”, Mr. 
Francescatti maintained, “need to 
hear these pieces and practice 
them. They should not neglect 
them. Their study is essential to 
the gaining of a virtuoso technique. 

“All young violinists today play 
Bach, but they don’t know the old 
pieces of virtuosity. Without mu- 
sic of this kind, the violin will 
go downhill technically. You can 
put Paganini with Mozart and Ros- 
sini. His music is light, clear and 
melodious. The minute you try to 
‘improve’ his music, however, you 
spoil the naivete. You can’t change 
it without destroying it. Many, in- 
cluding Wilhelmj, have tried and 
failed. Ysaye and Enesco were not 
really great composers either, but 
their music is also essentially vio- 
linistic. Ysaye’s fits the hand like 
a glove. Few of our contemporary 
composers know how to write 
things that can be played naturally. 
Prokofieff wrote very well for the 
instrument and his music is as vio- 
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linistic as Beethoven’s. The same 
can be said for Bartok. Ravel’s 
‘Tzigane’, on the other hand, is not 
a natural. It is the result of 
pure diabolical intelligence. Ravel 
sweated over it for two years.” 

Contemporary American com- 
posers whose works for violin Mr. 
Francescatti admires and plays in- 
clude Virgil Thomson, Aaron Cop- 
land, Walter Piston, Samuel Bar- 
ber, Roger Sessions, and Leonard 
Bernstein. And, like all true mu- 
Sicians, he loves to play chamber 
music, for which the summers at 
“Fiddletop” provide ample oppor- 
tunity. With his mother, who comes 
here each year from France to 
spend the summer with her son, 
and his wife, who plays the piano 
as well as the violin, there are long 
sight-reading sessions at which 
reams of music are read through. 
Sometimes Mr. Francescatti him- 
self will take a turn at the piano, 
and he recalled that in his youth 
he “played more piano than violin”. 
He seemed prouder of the fact that 
he once had the whole of Bach’s 
“The Well-Tempered Clavier” and 
the Chopin Preludes in his head 
than that he can play practically 
the entire violin repertory from 
memory. 

Of the fetish for memorizing ev- 
erything, as the etiquette of the 


concert platform demands, Mr. 
Francescatti expressed his misgiv- 
ings. “It would be much easier”, 
he said, “if we could play from 
notes, at least in concerto perform- 
ances, and especially of new works, 
where you often run into unex- 
pected situations, such as, for in- 
stance, missing the rehearsal, be- 
cause of transportation delays, and 
having to play cold with a strange 
conductor and orchestra. This can 
entail some frightening prospects— 
especially if you are playing a new 
and difficult work. 

“I can learn a new work and 
play it perfectly in two weeks, but 
it takes a year or two to get it fixed 
in my head to the point Where I 
can afford to take chances and cope 
with emergencies. Two years make 
the difference. We _ performers 
could play a much larger repertory 
of new and unfamiliar works if we 
didn’t have to memorize them. That 
is why we have to choose very 
carefully what we will add to our 
repertories. I can learn and play 
ten modern sonatas from the notes 
in the time it takes me to prepare 
two concertos from memory. You 
can get away with playing a sonata 
from the notes, but not a concerto. 
Why?” 

And that for the moment re- 
mains the unanswered question! 


OTHER OPERA in New York 


(Continued from page 15) 
the Brooklyn Opera Company on the 
composer's 146th anniversary. 

The cast was the strongest offered 
so far during this seven-performance 
season by Guido G. Salmaggi, general 
director of the company. Elaine Mal- 
bin, substituting for the indisposed 
Rita Wynne, was a thoroughly believ- 
able Violetta. Her high notes were 
easily negotiated and were pleasing to 
hear. 

Recruited from the Metropolitan 
were Gabor Carelli, as Alfredo, and 
Calvin Marsh, who sang the elder 
Germont for the second consecutive 
season with this company. Both men 
were well received, although Mr. 
Carelli gives little attention to his 
acting duties. 

In the crowded pit was “Skitch” 
Henderson, a well-known figure in 
popular music, who made his debut 
as an opera conductor. He seemed 
quite at home with the score, and was 
not shaken by the fact that chorus, 
orchestra and principals had almost 
no rehearsal time. The audience was 
vocal in its acclaim for all concerned. 

W. L. 


The 
opened its fall season Sept. 26, with 


Brooklyn Opera Company 
“La Forza del Destino” with Rina 
Telli, Eddy Ruhl, Frank Valentino, 
and Jon Salvador, and conducted by 
Carlo Moresco. On Oct. 3, “Madama 
Butterfly” was given with Elaine Mal- 
bin, Thomas Hayward, Calvin Marsh, 
and Jean Sanders, and conducted by 
Carlo Moresco. “Rigoletto” was 
given Oct. 17, with James Buckley, 
Marion Stevens, Jerome Lo Monaco, 
and Joseph Contreras, and conducted 
by Enrico Leide. 


Grass Roots Opera 


Gives Fledermaus 


Hunter College Playhouse, Oct. 8. 
—For every singer, the road to the 
glittering lights of the opera house 
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should lead through the valuable ex- 
perience of singing in a small tour- 
ing company that has a limited budget 
and must exist with a minimum 
amount of scenery and personnel. 
Just such a group is the National 
Grass Roots Opera Company, which 
gives the young singer a chance to 
work on a professional level, while 
it allows a national audience to hear 
the operatic repertoire inexpensively 
and engagingly produced. 

With the aid of singers who were 
attractive and thoroughly capable in 
their individual roles, this production 
of “Die Fledermaus” was pleasing to 
see and hear. David Witherspoon, 
Naomi Blake, Barbara Newborn, Ray- 
mond McGuire, Peter Johl, Malcolm 
Norton, William Beck, Carolyn Bair, 
and Tom Paul all sang with assur- 
ance. Deserving credit were Dobbs 
Franks, musical director, and John 
Newfield, stage director. 

Groups and individuals interested 
in the future of touring opera com- 
panies should take the opportunity 
to observe what the National Grass 
Roots Opera Company has achieved 
for itself in a relatively short space 
of time. If the American public is 
to have its taste for opera enlivened, 
here is the way it surely will be done. 

—R. L. 


New York State Opera 
Presents Forza del Destino 


Julia Richman High School Audi- 
torium, Oct. 17.—For its first produc- 
tion of the season, the New York 
State Opera Society, Inc., undertook 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino”. In 
the principal roles weré Helfrid Nis- 
sen, as Leonora; Albert Clipper, Don 
Alvaro; David Eako, Don Carlo; Bert 
Wechsler, Marchese Di Calatrava; 
Elizabeth George, Preziosilla; and 
Dmitri Nabokov, Padre Guardiano. 
The conductor was Anthony Morss. 
The Carl Yost Mastersingers supplied 
the choral parts. 
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AVAILABLE SEASON 1959-60 
The Friedberg Management, Inc., 113 West 57th St.. NYC 


BERNARD TAYLOR 


464 Riverside Drive * Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 


[BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Hy Studio Address: 200 West 57th New Y: 
Juliierd School of Music . Mannes College of Music 


BEVERLEY PECK 


JOHNSON 


Wim. Pierce Herman _teecher of 


ROBERTA PETERS, PATRICE MUNSEL, DOLORES WILSON, ELAINE MALBIN 
19 East 94th St., N.Y. 28  ATwater 9-6735 
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Teacher of Singing 
Formerly for 22 years 
member of Vocal Faculty 
Juilliard School of Music 
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TEACHER OF VOICE 
257 W. 86th St., 
NYC 24 TR 7-6808 
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“Teacher of Singers” * Voice Technic 
Cosching in Opera—‘ i 
Ansonia, Bwoy & TJird St. MY 23 
SU 7-1614 as SU 7-3300 





JOHN ALLEGRA 
Bel Canto Technic Specialist 


Metropoliton Opera Studios 
1425 Bwey, NYC LO 4-2717 ex, 43 


ANTONIO AUGENTI nyrsta 


Forced, misguided scientifically 
treated with special exercises 
Met Opera House Studios, 1425 Bwey, NYC 
RE 4-2384 or LO 4-2717 
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MADELIENE K, BARTELL 
Teacher of Singing 
NYSTA—NATS 
555 Mounteia Ave., Westfield, N. J. 
AD 3-4043 





WILLIAM BAUER 
Baritone—Exponent of Bel Canto and 
Russian vocal techniques 
144 W. sS7 St... NYC JU 6-2842 


JUNE BURGESS 


All phases of Vocal Instruction 
Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts—nysta 
344 W. Tind St., NYC EN 2-9115 


MARIO FIORELLA 


Voice Production 
Formerly Chicago Civie Opera 
853 7th Ave., NYC Pi 7-2822 


ALICE W. FISCHELIS 

Singing-Poesy * Also Music as Therapy 
For Appointments and information write: 
330 £. 75 S#., N.Y.C, RE 7-7913 « NAMT 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TRACTION o4FF 
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2 Orchard Pkwy. White Ploins, N.Y. 
H 9-3200 
872 Cernegle Hall, N.Y.C. 19-—Thursdays 
CLAIRE GELDA 
Voice Production and Coaching 
17 W. 7ird St., NYC TR 7-8137 
GERALD GERBER 
Teacher of Voice 
185 Riverside Drive, NYC TR 7-4859 





MARINKA GUREWICH 


TFACHER OF SINGING 
533 Centre| Port W.. NYC 


1ONA HARMS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


225 W. 99th St.. NYC 25 AC 2-2700 
121 E. Hamilton, Englewood, N. J. LO 9.0212 


LOLA HAYES - 


Teacher of Singing 


AC 2-7573 





NATS « NYSTA 

















1200 5th Ave., N.Y. C. TR 6 2989 
CECILE JACOBSON 
Voice Production 
NYSTA-NATS 

143 Cersegie Holl, NYC 19 CO $ 3415 
BETH KILLIAM 

Teacher of Singing NATS 

Assisted Mme. Elisabeth Schumann 
16 East 96th St., NYC AT 9-502 
52 East 78th St.. NYC BU 8-84!.0 
ROBERT KINANDER 

Vuwe 


Meaiber N.4.7.8. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
180 West 58th St.. NYC JU 6-7228 


ARTHUR KRAFT 
Teacher of 
MAC MORCAN & WM. WARFIELD 
festmen Sch. of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Edith Eisler, violinist and teacher, 
will give a violin recital at Carnegie 
Recital Hall on Nov. 24, assisted at 
the piano by Betty Rosenblum. In 
addition to two first New York per 
formances—a sonata by Veracini ar- 
ranged by Hugo Kauder, and the 
Elgar Violin and Piano Sonata—Miss 
Eisler’s program will include works of 
Telemann, Mozart, and Suk. During 
the first half of November, Miss Eis- 
ler will be heard in recital at the Mt 
Kisco School of Music and the Bronx 
House Music School, at both of which 
she is a faculty member, and Adelphi 
College 


Garden City, N. Y 
ton will join the faculty of Adelphi 
College as a teacher of voice. Miss 
Bampton was for many years a lead- 
ing soprano of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company 


Rose Bamp- 


This fall the Martha Graham 
School of Contemporary Dance will 
expand its curriculum to include 
courses in Basic Ballet Technique and 
in Aspects of the Art of Choreogra- 


phy. The faculty is composed of Miss 
Graham and members of her com- 
pany 


The 1959 convention of the Na- 


tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing will be held Dec. 27-30 at the 
Hotel Netherland Hilton in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Wichita Falls, Texas.—-Caro M 
Carapetyan has been appointed as 


Dean of the School of Fine 
Midwestern University. 


Arts of 


Montreal.—MeGill University pre- 
sented Oliver Daniel, director of Con- 
temporary Music Projects, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., as lecturer. Mr. Daniel's 
topic was “The Stylistic Variants ot 
Contemporary Music” 


Cambridge, Mass.—The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology opened 
its 1959-60 concert series with the 
New York Pro Musica, directed by 
Noah Greenberg. Other events to be 
heard are Joseph Eger, hornist, and 
the Camera Concerti; the Paganini 
Quartet; the Juilliard Quartet; and 
Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, duo- 
pianists 


The opening of the Juilliard 
School of Music’s 55th academic year 


was marked by convocation cere- 
monies in the school’s concert hall 
William Schuman, Juilliard’s presi 
dent, and Vittorio Giannini and Rob- 
ert Mann, faculty members, were the 
speakers. William Bergsma has re- 
cently succeeded Richard Franko 


Goldman as chairman of the school’s 
Literature and Materials of Music de- 
partment 


Pittsburgh.—Aaron Copland, com 
poser, participated in a symposium on 
the arts held at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology here the first of October. 
The symposium was presented in co 
operation with the Pittsburgh Bicen- 
tennial Commission. 


‘How to 
given by 


A series of lectures on 
Listen to Music” is being 
David Randolph The lectures are 
offered by the Liberal Arts in Exten- 
sion at Town Hall of New York Uni- 
versity. 


Benno M. Lee, 
concert director, 


Hunter College 


was decorated with 


the Officer's Cross of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. He received the 
award for his cultural exchange ac- 
tivity. 


Philadelphia.—The New School of 
Music’s orchestra will be in the full 
charge of Franco Autori, who will be 
assisted by Mehli Mehta, violinist of 
the Curtis String Quartet. Two mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Irwin Eisenberg, violinist, and Charles 
Brennand, cellist, have been hired to 


assist Mr. Autori as coaches in the 
string section 
Evanston, Ill—The Northwestern 


University Men's Glee Club, William 
Ballard, conductor, has made a rec- 
ord of Broadway show tunes for Mer- 
cury Records. This is the group's 
second commercial recording, the first 


having been made for RCA Victor 
in 1958 

The Music Educator's National 
Conference will hold its biennial con- 
vention at Atlantic City, N. J., March 
18-22, 1960 

Rochester, N. Y.—Included in the 


calendar of musical events to be held 
this coming year at the Eastman 
Schoo! of Music are the Festival of 
American Music, Symposium of Stu- 
dent Works, and concerts by the East- 
man Philharmonia, the Eastman Wind 
Ensemble, the school chorus and op- 
era, and the chamber-music series held 
in Kilbourn Hall 


Louisville, Ky Among the 1959- 
60 musical events sponsored by the 
School of Music of the University of 
Louisville are faculty and student re- 
citals, concerts by the University of 
Louisville Orchestra and the Louis- 
ville Orchestra, and programs by the 
Louisville String Quartet. 


Byrl Neff has left New York to 
open a studio as coach-accompanist 
in Baltimore at 704 Cathedral Street. 


Bloomington, Ind.—The American 
stage premiere of Handel's “Belshaz- 
zer’ will be given at Indiana Univer- 
sity on Nov. 22 in commemoration of 


the 200th anniversary of the death of 


the composer. Herbert Graf will 
Stage the production. 
The Oct. | meeting of the Piano 


Teachers’ Congress of New York held 
at Carl Fischer Hall included an ad- 
dress by Frances Dillon and a group 
of piano solos by Adele Marcus. Miss 
Dillon, who is on the faculty of the 
Mannes College, spoke on “Major 
Problems in the Preparation of the 
Piano Teacher Today”. Miss Marcus, 
a faculty member of the Juilliard 
School, played as her major work 
Chopin's Sonata in B minor. 


Adele Marcus, pianist, teacher and 
lecturer, has established a record of 
prize-winning students this year. Au- 
gustin Anievas, 24, won the 1958-59 
Michaels Award competition in Chi- 
cago, and will be heard in Town Hall 
on Nov. 18 as the winner of the 
1959 Concert Artist’s Guild Award; 
Michael Rogers, 19, was winner of 
the Lado award in New York; War- 


ren Wilson, 23, won the national 
competition sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Negro Musi- 


cians held in St. Louis; Marcia Heller, 
16, was a winner of the WOXR “Tal- 
ent in Our Schools” contest; Ronald 


Rogers, 22, won the Jersey State 





JULIA LAURENCE 
Exponent of the great Marchesi and 


Cappiani Bel Canto techniques. 
‘ae Ww. 73 St., NYC SC 4-0492 or TR 7-6700 


GRACE LESLIE 
Teacher NATS + NAACC 


of Singing 
(1959-60) 90 Congress St., 
Salisbury, Mass. Tel. Amesbury 1147 Ww 
Conn. Coll., New London (Weds. & Thurs.) 


FLORENCE MORSBACH 
Teacher of Singing 
N.a.TS. and N.Y.s.1.4 
288 Se. Central Ave., Hortsdele, N.Y. 
RO 1-1845 
CATARINA PORTA 
TEACHER OF BEL CANTY 
(Italian style of singing) 


54 Westmount St. (4-2187) 
Holifax, Nova Scotia, Conede 


VERNE REIDER NYSTA 
Voice development-coaching * repertoire 
“VOC A PAN” for greater artistry 
appt. only: 162 W. 54 St., NYC Cl 7-0516 


RUTH SHAFFNER 




















sopravo—Teacher of Singing 
145 East 39th St., NYC Tel 2-1800 
MADAME SOLANO 
es OF SINGING 
OICE PRODUCTION 
171 WwW. 71 st. (2A) NYC LY 6-3118 





ZENKA STAYNA 
Voice—Program Building 
Teacher of ‘_~v _—— Inge Man-ki 
(form. Met. and other artist- 
164 W. 79th XY TR 3-9214 


DOLF SWING NATS *« NYST4 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COAGMING 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music + 

Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singin 

15 W. 67th St., NY 23 TR 7-58 


EDWARD LEE TYLER 

bass-baritone * coaching rure classics 
only available from Mr. Tyler’s library 
251 W. 116 St., NYC UN 4-0392 + NYSTA 


KAREL WEISS 
Technique & Repertoire ¢ 
ing musical personality. 
175 E. 93 S#., 


LIL! WEXBERG 


TEACHER OF SINGING * Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 
Studio: 166 W. 72 St., NY 23 TR 3-4624 


STRINGS 


PAUL DOKTOR 
VIOLIST . 
Fac. Mannes College * Summer Fac. 


Colorado Coll., Colorad i 
I. W. ist StL NYO Bike 


EDITH EISLER Violin 


& Chamber Music—Flesch-Rostal Meth. 
Faculty: Turtle Bay, Bronx Heuse, 
Herace Mana, Mt. Kisco Music Sehool 
300 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 3-1233 


THRUSTON JOHNSON 


Violinist-Conductor 
Augustana College Sioux Falls, S. Dakoto 


ALFRED TROEMEL woun 


Specialist: Leopold Auer Tone and Technic 
Manhattan School of Music or 
336 E. 71 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


LOIS WANN 
Oboist—Teacher 


wt 8 :Juill.,.N.Y.Col..Bx.llouse.Mannes 
Keasingtoe Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 
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Eva Gauthier 
YC AT 9-6587 or PL 7-6300 
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CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist-Teacher 
336 Centro! Park West, NY 25 


CARLOS BUHLER 
Pianist and Teacher 


Former ist Asst. to Matthay 
$34 Madison Ave., NYC BL 5-6369 


BRUNO EISNER 


Piano Master Classes 
Guest Prof.: Indiana Univ.; Univ, of Colo., 
Boulder 
Hotel Ansonia, apt. 1177, 2109 Bway, NYC 
TR 4-1901 or su 7-3300 


GLADYS MAYO 
Piano and Allied Subjects 
650 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 


KATHRINE PARKER 


Pianist and 1 eacher 
Juilliard School of Music 


atery Divisses 


185 cunt » NYC 


JAMES PITTMAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y¥.C., TR 3-0105 or TR 7-6700 


ROSE RAYMOND 
Pianist and Teacher 


Exponent of Matruay Principles 
320 W. 8éth St.. N. ¥. 24 EN 2-7586 


SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 
Concert Pianist-Teacher 


On wevp am-rm Thurs. 8:45 pm 
318 W. 57th St., NYC Cl 7-7235 


Coach-Accompanist 


IGOR CHICHAGOV 


VOCAL COACH 
Fer 8 Years Assoc. of Resa Ponselle 


Hotel Aasonia, NYC (Wed-Sat) SU 7-3300 


RICHARD CUMMING 
COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
56 Irvieg Pi., NYC 3 GR 3-1258 
FRANK CUSUMANO 
Accompanist to World-Famous Singers 
245 West 74th St., NYC TR 4-0894 
EVELYN HANSEN 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
160 W. 73rd St., NYC 
TR 3-9277 or TR 7-6700 


CARROLL HOLLISTER 


Concert - oe Repertoire ¢ ae Production 


otel Spencer Arm 
140 W. 69th St NYC SC 4-1659 


ANNE MARIE RANDAL 


UF PAKRIs 


( oncert Kepertoue featuring the French 
40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 GR 7-6999 


JAMES SHOMATE 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
116 E, 57th St., NYC 


MAX WALMER 
Accompanist—Coach 
315 West 57th St., NYC 


ALICE WIGHTMAN 
Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, NYC 
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Private instruction with 
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MO 2-6487, N.Y.C. call evenings 
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competition for an appearance with 
the Paterson (N. J.) Philharmonic. 
All are scholarship students of Miss 
Marcus at the Juilliard School of 
Music. 


A new book on voice building and 
voice production by Artur Wolf, in 
collaboration with his associates, 
Herta Sperber and Irene Tauber, voice 
teachers and assistants to Mr. Wolf, 
will soon be published. The new 
work will deal with voice production, 
both singing and speaking, and _ its 
problems. Some of the questions 
raised are, “Tired voices and their cor- 
rection”; “Poor production and _ its 
consequences, and what to do about 
it”; “Methods of correction based on 
small range singing exercises”. 


The Manhattan School of Music’s 
orchestra scheduled its first concert of 
the year for Nov. 4, with Alan Hersh, 
pianist, as soloist, and Nikolai Soko- 
loff, as guest conductor 


Hartford, Conn.—The Julius Harit 
Musical Foundation of the University 
of Hartford is celebrating its 40th 
year as a musical institution. The 
Foundation is directed by Isadore 
Freed. 


Baton Rouge, La.—Louisiana State 
University will offer Gustav Holst’s 
“Savitri” and Martinu’s “The Mar- 
riage” as the fall production of the 
school’s opera department, under the 
direction of Peter Paul Fuchs. The 
works will be heard Nov. 4 and 6. 


Jean Christian has joined the fac- 
ulty of the Long Island Institute of 
Music as head of the department of 
dramatics. , Miss Christian will con- 
duct a professional-level course in 
radio-television and theatre drama 


Ruston, La—Louisiana Technical 
College has announced for its concert 
series this year the United States Air 
Force Band; Boris Goldovsky’s pro- 


duction of “Rigoletto”: the Dallas 
Symphony under Paul Kletzki; Holly- 
wood Bowl Pops Concert; Richard 
Dyer-Bennet; the Robert Shaw 
Chorale; the National Ballet of Can- 
ada; and Virgil Fox, organist 


Chicago.—The second annual series 
of chamber-music concerts sponsored 
by Chicago Musical College of Roose- 
velt University opened on Oct. 21 
with a program of music by Loeillet, 


Berkeley and Fauré. The series of 
six concerts will continue through 
April 27. 


Aspen Festival Plans 
Beethoven Series 


Aspen, Colo.—The Music Associ- 
ates of Aspen have announced that 
the Aspen Music Festival will pay 
tribute to Beethoven by inaugurating 
in their 1960 season a two-year Bee- 
thoven Festival. The tribute will con- 
tinue through 1961. The Aspen Fes- 
tival will also feature the music of 
Aaron Copland during the coming 


season in celebration of the com- 
poser’s 60th birthday. Mr. Copland 
will be in attendance for the third 


annual conference on American mu- 
sic. Izler Solomon will continue as 
festival concerts director. 
Austrian Trio 

To Tour Canada 


Vienna.—The Ebert Trio has been 
invited to give 40 concerts in various 


cities of Canada. The tour began 
on Oct. 8 and continues through 
Dec. 16. 





Guiomar Novaes (right) and Luisa 
Stojowska at the second Interna- 


tional Piano Contest in Rio de 
Janeiro where Miss Stojowska was 
a judge 


Young Artist Competition. Sponsored 
by the Fort Collins Symphony So- 
ciety. Open to high school juniors 
and seniors only. Vocalists and 
players of the following instru- 
ments may compete: Violin, viola, 
cello, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
French horn, trumpet and piano. 
First prize: $100 and an appearance 
as soloist with the Fort Collins 
Civic Orchestra on April 18, 1960. 
Deadline for applications: Feb. 1, 
1960. For further information 
write to Young Artist Competition, 
Fort Collins Symphonic Society, 
Mrs. K. E. Carson, Secretary, 1515 
S. Shields, Fort Collins, Colo 


Piano Contest. Sponsored by the Kos- 
ciuszko Foundation for $1,000 
Paderewski scholarship to an out- 
standing young American pianist of 
Polish extraction. Award is now 
available to residents of Massachu- 
setts as well as those who reside in 
Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. Open to 
men and women between the ages 
of 21 and 25. Deadline for appli- 
cations: Feb. 1, 1960. For further 
information write to the Kosciuszko 


Foundation, 15 East 65 St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 
International Radio Contest. Spon- 


sored by the Czechoslovak Radio to 
commemorate the 18th anniversary 
of the extermination of the village 
of Lidice, destroyed by the German 
fascists in 1942. Authors may sub- 
mit any literary, dramatic, or mu- 
sical work or special reportage pro- 
gram arranged for broadcasting. 
Open to all members of radio or- 
ganizations, as well as to writers for 
radio, from all countries who de- 
sire to submit programs which have 
already been broadcast by some 
radio station. Deadline: Dec. 31, 
1959. For further information 
write to Ceskoslovensky Rozhlas, 
Stalinova 12, Praha 12, Czecho- 
slovakia. Attention: Lidice, 1960. 


Maurizio Pollini won first prize 
of 700,000 lire (just over $1,000) at 
the “Ettore Pozzoli” piano competi- 
tion in Seregno, Italy, Sept. 4-20. Sec- 
ond prize was divided between Gino 
Brandi of Tolentino and Wally Riz- 
zardo of Venice (about $250 each). 
The only foreign winner was Marie 
Francois Bucquet of Paris, who won 
third prize of $100. 


Milan Kaderavek of Des Moines, 
Iowa, won the 1959 competition, 
worth $250, for orchestral works held 
by the Albuquerque Civic Orchestra 


with his Sinfonietta. The work will 
be performed on Jan. 13. 


Stuart Canin, head of the violin 
department at the State University of 
om has been awarded the first prize 
in the Nicolo Paganini International 
Violin Contest in Genoa, Italy. The 
$3,200 prize was made by Giovanni 
Gronchi, the president of Italy. Sec- 
ond prize of $1,280 went to Siegfried 
Gawriloff, of Germany, and third 
prize of $640 to Liliane Caillon, of 
Paris. 


Jean Kraft, contralto of Menasha, 
Wis., and Joseph Williams, tenor, of 
Bastrop, La., have each received $500 
as winners of the fifth annual Artist 
Award of the Musicians Club of New 
York. 


Catherine Wallace, soprano of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was named winner of 
the 1959 auditions for the annual 
Marian Anderson Scholarship. Miss 
Wallace will receive $1,000 as her 
award. In tie for second place were 
Paul Huddleston, tenor of New York, 
and Thomas Carey, baritone of 


Brooklyn. Ann Lee, soprano from 
Korea, was named the third-prize 
winner. 


Barbara Leichsenring, who sang as 
a member of the American Opera Au- 
ditions at Milan's Teatro Nuovo, won 
the coveted “Viotti” prize in early Oc- 
tober. Miss Leichsenring is one of the 
few singers to be sole winner of the 
first prize which is usually divided 
among two or more competitors. The 
prize is given by the municipality of 
Vercelli. Second prize was divided 
among Anna Maria Bisio, soprano, of 
Italy; Raina Kabiavanska, soprano, of 
Bulgaria; and Maura Moreira, mezzo- 
soprano, of Brazil. 


Honolulu Plans 
Opera Season 

Honolulu, Hawaii.—Gilbert Zim- 
merman, founder and musical direc- 
tor of the Honolulu Opera Associ- 
ation, has announced productions of 
“Aida”, “La Traviata”, “La Bohéme”, 
“Rigoletto”, “Madama Butterfly”, and 
“IL Trovatore”. The productions will 
be held in McKinley Auditorium in 
Honolulu, beginning Sept. 9, 1960. 
Guido Salmaggi is the company’s 
mainland artistic director and co-ordi- 
nator. 


Philharmonic Forecasts 
To Preview Concerts 


Marion Rous began her 27th sea 
son of forecasts of the New York 
Philharmonic programs on Oct. 16 
These lecture-programs are held in 
the Carnegie Rose room of Carnegie 
Hall on Friday mornings. 


BERKLEY Summer Music School 


at Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. 
Strings, Flute, Piano. eee Les- 
eons. Chamber Music, 

For brochure: Secy. 315 W. Seth St. N.Y.C. 


CORNELL OF IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
Paut Beckuetm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowe 














DALCROZE School of Music 


Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 
training school in the Americas. 
161 E. 73rd St., NYC 21 TR 9-0316 
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Virgil Thomson has just completed 
“Lamentatior five-minute work 
for unaccon iccordion, com 
missioned | American Accordion 
Associatior 


Morton Gould received the annual 


award for “Outstanding Contribution 
to Mu opening of the High 
Fidelity Sh on Oct. 6 in New 
York 

On A Stillman Mackay’s 
“Praise Ye the Lord” was performed 
by the Hendersonville, N. ¢ Metho 
dist Church 

Halsey Stevens has just completed 
a Suite for viola and piano for Ferenc 
Molnar, violist Mr. Stevens’ Trio 
for woodwinds had its premiere on 
Aug. 3 on station KPFK-FM 

Dimitri Shostakovich’s Concerto 


for Cello was premiered in Leningrad 
on Oct. § 


Randall Thompson's “Frostiana’, 
based on the poetry of Robert Frost, 
had its premiere at the Amherst Re 
gional High School on Oct. 21 


Lee Hoiby’s new opera, “Beatrice”, 
commissioned by WAVE and WAVE 
TV of Louisville, had its world pre 
miere in a_ broadcast-telecast over 
these two stations the evening of Oct 
23, to mark the dedication of WAVE's 
new Radio and Television Center 


Five Russian composers, headed by 
Dimitri Shostakovich, arrived in the 
United States on Oct. 22 to tour the 
country under the Soviet-American 
cultural-exchange program. Also in- 
cluded in the group are Dimitri Kaba- 
levsky, Konstant’n Dankevich, Fikret 
Amirov, and Tikhon Khrennikov. 


Marvin Levy's oratorio “For the 
Time Being”, with a text by W. H. 
Auden, will be presented by the Col- 


legiate Chorale on Dec. 7 in New 
York 
Galaxy Music Corporation's new 


Catalogue of Orchestra and Band Mu- 
sic, which includes the “Polychordia 
String Library”, has works by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, Robert Ward, 
Douglas Moore and William Bergsma. 


The Fromm Foundation has 
awarded commissions to 12 compos- 
ers. The biggest work planned is an 
opera by Leon Kirchner. The other 
Americans, Milton Babbitt, Arthur 
Berger, Elliott Carter, Aaron Cop- 
land, Lukas Foss, Earl Kim, Ernst 


Krenek and Gunther Schuller, will be 
represented by a variety of instrumen 
tal and vocal work The three com- 
from abroad will be Alberto 


posers 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


FOR RENT—Lara: 


view. Grand piano 





sunny room. River 


Suitable as piano or 


vocal studio. N ving quarters. Weekly 
rate only. SU 7-582) 
Fine collections of old masters’ string 


instruments, bows, historic materials, etc., 
must be sold at any price, R, Nusinov, 
2918 W. North Ave., Baltimore 16, Md. 
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Gimastera, of Argentina; Luciano 
Berio, of Italy; and Odon Partos, o! 
Israel. 


Two professors of music at Smith 
College, John Duke and Alvin D. 
Etler, have written compositions espe 
cially for a concert given by members 
of the department in connection with 
the inauguration of President Thomas 
C. Mendenhall, on Oct. 15 


The Huntington Hartford Founda 
tion Award of $5,000 will be pre 
sented this year to Howard Hanson. 


At the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D. C., on Oct. 11, Karol 
Szymanowski’s “Six Songs of the Im 
passioned Mohammed” had their first 
United States performance and Ron- 
ad Murat’s Three Songs from the 
“Picture Show” had their world pre 
miere 


During the 1959-60 series of Mac 
naghten Concerts in London there 
will be a concert devoted to the works 
of John Ireland, plus subsequent con 
certs including the first London per 
formances of Lennox Berkeley's Five 
Poems of W. H. Auden for voice and 
piano; Ernest Bloch’s Piano Quintet 
No. 2; Aaron Copland’s Piano Fan- 


The Chicago Opera season opened 
with “Boris Godunoff” sung by Ezio 
Pinza, while the Metropolitan planned 
“Simon Boccanegra” for its opening, 
with Lawrence Tibbett, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Giovanni Martinelli, Ezio 
Pinza, and Leonard Warren. New 
singers at the Metropolitan this sea- 
son include Licia Albanese, Jarmila 
Novotna, Hilde Reggiani, Eyvind 
Laholm, Mack Harrell, and Alexander 
Kipnis 

. . . 

The New York Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Sir John Barbirolli, plans 
its longest tour in ten years when it 
will visit 14 American cities. Follow 
ing the tour during the New York 
season, the orchestra will play the 
new Violin Concerto of Benjamin 
Britten and the first New York per- 


formances of Shostakovich’s ballet 
suite “L’Age d'Or” and Dohnanyi's 
“Symphonische Minuten” 

. 7: . 


William Schuman was the first re 
cipient of a new award in composi- 
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tasy; eight choruses by Leos Janacek; 
Matyas Seiber’s “James Joyce Can- 
tata” for speaker, mixed chorus and 
instrumental ensemble; Shostakovich’s 
String Quartet No. 4; and three post- 
humous songs by Vaughan Williams. 


Komei Abe’s Symphony (1957) had 
its first performance in the United 
States by the National Gallery Or- 
chestra in Washington, D. C., con- 
ducted by Richard Bales, on Oct. 25. 


Vincent Persichetti’s Symphony No. 
7, subtitled “Liturgic”, had its world 
premiere on Oct. 24 by the St. Louis 
Symphony conducted by Edouard Van 
Remoortel. 


The work commissioned by the 
Oklahoma City Symphony under the 
American Music Center's Ford Foun- 
dation grant will be a Partita for Two 
Solo Pianos and Orchestra by Spencer 
Norton. The work will be premiered 
in Oklahoma City on Feb. 2, under 
the direction of Guy Fraser Harrison, 
with Whittemore and Lowe as scloists. 


Lester Trimble has been awarded 
the annual Samuel Wechsler commis- 
sion for a choral-instrumental work 
to employ the services of the Tangle- 
wood chorus and the Fromm Players. 
The work will be premiered next 
summer at Tanglewood. 





tion given by Town Hall and the 
League of Composers. The award 
carries with it the commission for a 
new work. 

. a 

In order to stop the rumor that he 
is going into retirement, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff has declared that he is 
“tired, not retiring”. 

. . . 

The latest to join the colony of 
musicians living in Fairfield County, 
Conn., is Fritz Reiner, who joins his 
neighbors Jascha Heifetz, Lily Pons, 
Lawrence Tibbett, and Howard Bar- 
low. 

7 . +. 

The Boston Symphony in its fourth 
concert of the season premiered the 
new Third Symphony of Howard 
Hanson, with the composer conduct- 
ing 

. . . 

Rose Pauly was soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony in an all-Strauss 
program, which included the final 
scene from “Salome”. 


Mia Slavenska 
and Leonide Mas- 
sine in “Capriccio 
Espagnol”, one of 
the works in the 
repertoire of the 
Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo dur- 
ing its 1939 en- 
gagement at the 
Metropolitan 
Opera House in 
New York. Alex- 
andra Danilova 
and George Zor- 
itch were other 
leading dancers in 
the company 
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6, Rome. 
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Juitepec 115, Mexico 10, D. F. 
NETHERLANDS: Lex van _ Delden, 
Het Parool, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, 
Amsterdam. 
PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de 
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SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, No. 58 Arda, 
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YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrinj- 
ska 6, Zagreb. 
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MARIO LANZA 


Rome.—Mario Lanza, 38, opera, 
film, and concert tenor, born Alfred 
Arnold Cocozza in Philadelphia, died 
here Oct. 7. His first voice teacher 
was Irene Williams, and later he 
studied with Grant Garnell and En- 
rico Rosati. The singer took his stage 
name from his mother’s maiden name. 

Serge Koussevitzky became inter- 
ested in Mr. Lanza when he attended 
the Tanglewood Music Festival on a 
scholarship in 1942. Under Kousse- 
vitzky’s direction he sang in a per- 
formance of Nicolai’s “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” at Tanglewood. 
Columbia Artists Management signed 
the tenor for a national tour. It was 
while he was on tour that Mr. Lanza 
was drafted into the Army Air Force 
in 1942. Before receiving his dis- 
charge in 1945, he appeared in two 
army shows, “On the Beam” and 
Moss Hart’s “Winged Victory”. 

That same year RCA Victor signed 
him to a recording contract, although 
he made no records for the company 
until 1948. In 1946 he drew record 
crowds to Grant Park in Chicago and 
the next year at Hollywood Bowl. In 
1947 the tenor toured as a member 
of the Columbia Bel Canto Trio with 
Frances Yeend, soprano, and George 
London, bass. 

His first motion picture was in 
1949, “That Midnight Kiss”. Other of 
his films were “The Toast of New 
Orleans”, “The Great Caruso”, “Be- 
cause You're Mine”, “Student Prince”, 
and “Serenade”. His last film, “For 
the First Time”, was made in Europe. 

Among Mr. Lanza’s professional 
operatic appearances were perform- 
ances in “Madama Butterfly” and “La 
lraviata” with the New Orleans 
Opera Company. 

Mr. Lanza’s body was flown to his 
native Philadelphia to lie in state be- 
fore being sent for final interment in 
Hollywood. 


RUDOLF MENGELBERG 


Monte Carlo, Monaco.—Rudolf 
Mengelberg, composer, died at his 
home here on Oct. 13 at the age of 
67. Mr. Mengelberg was artistic di- 
rector of the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra of Amsterdam from 1925 until 
1956. A cousin of the late conductor 
Willem Mengelberg, he was born in 
Krefeld, Germany, and studied music 
in Geneva, Munich, Bonn, and Leip- 
zig. As a composer, Mr. Mengelberg 
was best known for his “Missa Pro 
Pace”, “Stabat Mater”, “Salve Re- 
gina”, a violin concerto, and Capric- 
cio for piano and orchestra 


GEZA DE KRESZ 


Toronto—Geza de Kresz, Hungar- 
ian-born violinist, died here Oct. 2, a 
few hours after Antal Dorati and the 
Philharmonia Hungarica had paid 


tribute to him. He was 77. Mr. de 
Kresz has been a Canadian citizen 
since 1930. Following concerts and a 
teaching career in Toronto, he re- 


turned to Hungary in 1940 to head 
the National Conservatory in Buda- 
pest. He returned to Toronto in 1947 
as a senior member of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music j 


PAUL KOSOK 


Paul Kosok, composer and historian 
of ancient Peru, died in New York 
Oct. 4. Former chairman of the his- 
tory and government department at 
Long Island University, Mr. Kosok 
had also been the director of that 
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school’s department of music. He was 
from 1929 to 1942 conductor of the 
Brooklyn Civic Orchestra. He has also 
been guest conductor with the Na- 
tional Symphony of Peru and the 
Columbia Symphony. 


WALTER W. NAUMBURG 


Walter W. Naumburg, retired 
banker and patron of music, died in 
New York Hospital on Oct. 17. He 
was 91. Mr. Naumburg spent a large 
part of his fortune aiding young com- 
posers and needy musicians, promot- 
ing musical scholarship and trying to 
raise the public’s musical taste. He 





Conway 


Walter W. Naumburg 


financed the four Naumburg concerts 
on the Mall in Central Park each 
summer; he founded the Naumburg 
Musical Foundation which pays for 
the debuts of three promising musi- 
cians annually; and he headed the 
Musicians Foundation which takes 
care of indigent musicians. Mr. 
Naumburg was also a member of the 
music committee of Town Hall and a 
member of its board of directors. He 
was a member of the advisory board 
of the music department of Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Naumburg was born in New 
York Dec. 25, 1867. After graduat- 
ing cum laude from Harvard in 1889, 
he entered his father’s business which 
later became a banking firm. Mr 
Naumburg retired from the banking 
business in 1931 and devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to music and 
philanthropy 


PHILIP MANUEL 

Chicago.—Philip Manuel, harpsi- 
chordist, organist, and vocal coach, 
died here Oct. 6. A pioneer in the 
revival of early music in Chicago, Mr. 
Manuel appeared many times as so- 
loist with the Chicago and Minne- 
apolis Symphonies. He toured with 
Gavin Williamson as duo-harpsichord- 
ist and pianist, and organized the 
Manuel-Williamson ensemble of an- 
cient music. The Manuel and Wil- 
liamson studios in Chicago have long 
been a center for keyboard and vocal 
instruction 





Organist’s Guild 
Plans Convention 


Detroit. The biennial national 
convention of the American Guild 
of Organists will be held in Detroit, 
June 27 through July 1, 1960. This 
convention will mark the 50th anni- 
versary of the Detroit Chapter, which 
will be host to the visiting chapters 
of the Guild 





Metropolitan Roster 
Announced for 1959-60 


The Metropolitan Opera has an- 
nounced two more recent additions 
to the company for the 1959-60 sea- 
son. They are Joan Wall, mezzo- 
soprano, and Oskar Czerwenka, bass. 

Miss Wall is a graduate of Louisi- 
ana State University and sang on the 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air in 1957. A former member of 
the opera workshop of the Mannes 
College of Music, Miss Wall sang this 
summer with the Turnau Opera Play- 
ers in Woodstock, N. Y. 

Oskar Czerwenka was born in Linz, 
Austria, in 1924 and is presently a 
member of the Vienna State Opera. 
During the past summer he sang in 
the Glyndebourne production of “Der 
Rosenkavalier” and the Salzburg pro- 
duction of Haydn’s “Die Welt. auf 
dem Monde”. 

The roster of 109 singers for this 
next season includes the following 
artists: 

Sopranos: Licia Albanese, Mildred 
Allen, Lucine Amara, Nadine Con- 
ner, Mary Curtis-Verna, Gloria Davy, 
Lisa Della Casa, Victoria de los An- 
geles, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Hilde Gue- 
den, Margaret Harshaw, Laurel Hur- 
ley, Heidi Krall, Brenda Lewis, Gloria 
Lind, Aase Nordmo Loevberg, Vir- 


ginia MacWatters, Zinka Milanov, 
Martha Moedl, Anna Moffo (new), 
Maria Luisa Nache (new), Birgit 
Nilsson (new), Carlotta Ordassy, 
Roberta Peters, Lily Pons, Leonie 
Rysanek, Elisabeth Soederstroem 
(new), Eleanor Steber, Antonietta 


Stella, Teresa Stratas (new), Renata 
Tebaldi, and Thelma Votipka. 

Mezzo-sopranos and _ contraltos: 
Belen Amparan, Irene Dalis, Mignon 
Dunn, Rosalind Elias, Martha Lipton, 
Christa Ludwig (new), Jean Madeira, 
Mildred Miller, Nell Rankin, Regina 
Resnik, Margaret Roggero, Giulietta 
Simionato (new), Risé Stevens, 
Blanche Thebom, Helen Vanni, and 
Joan Wall (new). 

Tenors: Charles Anthony, Daniele 
Barioni, Kurt Baum, Carlo Bergonzi, 
Jussi Bjoerling, Gabor Carelli, Albert 
Da Costa, Mario del Monaco, Alessio 
de Paolis, Eugenio Fernandi, Paul 
Franke, Giulio Gari, Nicolai Gedda, 
Charles Kullman, Karl Liebl, Barry 
Morell, Robert Nagy, William Olvis, 
Jan Peerce, Richard Tucker, Dimiter 
Uzunov, Cesare Valletti, Jon Vickers 
(new), and Ramon Vinay. 

Baritones: Cesare Bardelli, Ettore 
Bastianini, Kim Borg (new), Walter 


Cassel, George Cehanovsky, Frank 
Guarrera, Clifford Harvuot, Osie 
Hawkins, Ralph Herbert, George 
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Farrell To Sing 
At Metropolitan 


Eileen Farrell will join the Metro- 
politan Opera during the 1960-61 sea- 
son, making her debut in the * Alceste 
of Gluck. At the present, Miss Far- 
rell is appearing with the Chicago 
Lyric Opera in “La Gioconda” and 
the San Francisco Opera in “Ariadne 
auf Naxos”. 

i 





London. Cornell MacNeil, Calvin 
Marsh, Robert Merrill, Roald Reitan 
(new), Marko Rothmuller, Mario 
Sereni, Hermann Uhde, Theodor 


Uppman, Frank Valentino, Leonard 
Warren, and Mario Zanasi. 

Basses: Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Fernando Corena, Oskar 
Czerwenka (new), Lawrence David- 
son. Dezso Ernster, Ezio Flagello, 
Jerome Hines, Nicola Moscona, Ger- 
hard Pechner, Norman Scott, Louis 
Segarro, Cesare Siepi, Giorgio Tozzi, 
and William Wildermann. Walter 
Slezak, guest artist (new). 

Conductors: Karl Boehm, Fausto 
Cleva, Otto Klemperer (new), Erich 
Leinsdorf, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Jean 
Morel, Thomas Schippers, Nino 
Verchi (new), and Kurt Adler. As- 
sistant conductors: Jan Behr, Julius 
Berger, Otello Ceroni, Martin Rich, 
George Schick, Ignace Strasfogel, 
Walter Taussig, Victor Trucco, 
Thomas P. Martin (associate chorus 
master). Rehearsal assistants: Al- 
berto Masiello (new) and Richard 
Woitach (new). 

Ballet soloists: Violette Verdy and 
Scott Douglas. 


Houston Opera 


Season Planned 


Houston, Texas. — The Houston 
Grand Opera Association, under the 
direction of Walter Herbert, will open 
its new season with Wagner's “Die 
Walkiire” on Nov. 27, with Jerome 
Hines, as Wotan; Margaret Harshaw, 
as Briinnhilde; Howard Vandenburg, 
as Siegmund; Frances Yeend, as Sieg- 
linde; Miklos Bencze, as Hunding; 
and Barbara Schwalbe, as Fricka. The 
second production is Bizet’s “Car 
men”, with Claramae Turner, as Car- 
men: Richard Cassilly, as Don José; 
Norman Treigle, as Escamillo; and 
Pauline Stark, as Micaéla. The final 
production of the season will be Jo- 
hann Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus”, with 
Jean Fenn, as Rosalinda; Ted Scott, 
as Eisenstein; Thomas Hayward, as 
Alfred; Jacquelynn Moody, as Adele; 
and John Reardon, as Dr. Falke. 
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L ocalists, Season 1959-60 





LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





MIMI BENZELL 


Soprano 





JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 


NICOLAI GEDDA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 


LEYLA GENCER 


Soprano, La Scala & 
San Francisco Operas 


HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


SENA JURINAC 


Soprano, Vienna Opera 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 


























HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


PAVEL LISITSIAN 
American Debut 
First Baritone, Bolshoi Theatre 


ELAINE MALBIN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 


GIORGIO TOZZI 


Basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 

















LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 












New Orleans Tannhaeuser 
Draws Record Houses 
By Gus Le Fevre 


New Orleans, La.—A season that has seen rec 
ords set, front-page controversy, and a new public 
awareness of musical activity, has opened in New 
Orleans 

The New Orleans Opera House Association offi- 
cially launched its season on Oct. 8 and 10, with 
1 new production of “Tannhiuser”, the first seen 
here since a Metropolitan production in 1940 and 
the first local Wagner effort since 1917. 

The association culminated financial and mem- 
bership drives at the end of the summer by wip- 
ing out a long-standing bonded indebtedness and 
more than doubling its membership 

With 3,000 season subscribers, heavy single sales 
and bright financial prospects, the association has 
planned what, in advance, appears to be the most 
artistically successful season in years. 

For the production of “Tannhiauser”, Aase 
Nordmo Loevberg made her debut as a vocally 
exciting Elisabeth: Blanche Thebom was a compe- 
tent Venus; and the American-born tenor Howard 
Vandenburg, who is active in Germany, made a 
disappointing impression in the title role. Renato 
Cellini conducted; Armando Agnini, beginning his 
58th year as stage director, designed the sets and 
supervised the dramatic action with his usual flair 
for color; and Knud Anderson was in charge of 
the choruses The two performances were sold 
out, another record breaking event. 


Hundredth Anniversary of French Opera House 


A second production of “Lakmé”, offered in 
connection with the 100th anniversary of the 
building of the French Opera House here. had in 
leading roles Graciela Rivera, Nicola Moscona, 
Richard Torigi, and Andre Turv. Mr. Turp is 
from Canada and was making his New Orleans 
debut in “grand opera” after having won acclaim 
here four years ago in productions by the Experi- 
mental Opera Theatre of America. 

“Lakmé”, last seen here in 1955 and with Miss 
Rivera in the title role then, proved again to be 
dated and not appealing to the general opera audi- 
ence. The stars were competent, even if never 
capable of any singing that was able to bring ex- 
citement to the listeners 

On Dec. 3 and 5, the organization will present 
“Aida” in a memorial observance. both of the 
opening in 1859, and the burning in 1919 of the 
French Onera House 

The Philharmonic-Symphony of New Orleans 
launched its 24th season on Oct. 26, with Alex- 
ander Hilsberg leading the 82-piece ensemble in 
an evening of Berlioz, Brahms, Wagner, and Ra- 
vel. Some 18 members are new this year. but Mr 
Hilsberg was able to keep notice of this fact to a 
minimum during the concert 


Orchestra To Tour More Extensively 


The orchestra plans 15 subscription concerts 
this year, a reduction of two from previous years 
The season will remain at 25 weeks, and more time 
will be spent on a tour of the Midwest, while New 
Orleans is involved in the Carnival that leads to 
Mardi Gras 

The New Orleans Opera Guild, which aroused 
controversy when it announced that it would bring 
the Metropolitan Opera here next May, had a tiff 
with the American Federation of Musicians, which 
blacklisted the Guild for bringing musical plays 
without negotiating a musicians’ union contract. 
The Guild took the matter to the Labor Relations 
Board, lost its case, and immediately appealed to 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The union decided not to picket the Guild’s 
opening attraction, the Philharmonia Hungarica, 
because of its foreign ties and State Department 
sponsorship of the tour. However, the union has 
promised to picket future Guild attractions until 
the case is settled 

With all these things, the public has been in- 
creasingly aware of the musical activities of the 
city, which has resulted in larger audiences, more 
conversation, and anticipation of just where the 
next flare-up would come. 
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Instrumentalists, Season 1959-60 





DAVID OISTRAKH 
The Celebrated Soviet Violinist 


BRAILOWSKY 





Pianist 





GASPAR CASSADO 
The Great Spanish Cellist 





EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 


The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON COI DBERG, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAS 


RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 























Pianist 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
Violinist 
GRANT JOHANNESEN 
Pianist 
LILI KRAUS 
Pianist 
THEODORE LETTVIN 
Pianist 





The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE, 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, LUCIEN LAPORTE 


RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 


VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


ZVI ZEITLIN 














Violinist 
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New Mahler Study 


Gustay Mahler: The Early Years. By 
Donald Mitchell. Macmillan, New 
York. $8.50 


This volume is a comprehensive 
and exhaustive piece of research. 
Donald Mitchell, assistant editor of 
Tempo, has consulted old records of 
the Vienna Conservatory, the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, together with public 
documents and records of Mahler’s 
birthplace and subsequent cities he 
lived in to unearth exact data on the 
composer. He has given a penetrat- 
ing look into the background and 
life of the composer's family in an 
effort to show reasons for Mahler's 
later mysticism, his preoccupation 
with death, and his generally with- 
drawn manner. Through this volume 
we derive pictures of Mahler and 
Wolf as university students under 
Bruckner and Epstein, and also their 
unfortunate relations with Brahms. 
Mr. Mitchell gives the reader a splen- 
did feeling for the Vienna that wit- 
nessed the revolution of Wagner's 
music and its impact on the young 
conservatory students such as Mahler 
and Wolf. 

The book carries us through Mah- 
ler’s first position as conductor and 
is written in a highly readable man- 
ner. Perhaps Mr. Mitchell is overly 
pedantic in regard to aspects and de- 
tails of Mahler’s life during this for- 
mative period. However, this meticu- 
lousness has a definite place in regard 
to the picture it creates of Mahler. 
The second half of the book is a thor- 
ough examination of the early Mahler 
manuscripts, which exist for the most 
part in a confused state. The biggest 
section of this part is given to an 
analytical study of “Das klagende 
Lied”, which in itself is very praise- 
worthy 

In his preface, Mr. Mitchell hints 
that a second volume is forthcoming 
If it is done with the care and exact- 
ness of this present one, the two 
should stand as definitive source ma- 
terial on a composer about whom so 
much that is contradictory exists 

A 


Bruckner in Pictures 


Bruckner. Pictorial Life 
Walter Abenroth 
Munich) 


As a popular biography this richly 
illustrated book on Anton Bruckner is 
an achievement. Abenroth presents 
very concise material showing Bruck- 
ner’s life and work as seen by his con- 
temporaries. Interspersed are a num- 
ber of stories, which, coupled with the 
informative pictorial material, gives a 
deep insight into the composer's 
life. The accompanying manuscripts, 
letters, documents and cartoons add 
strength and visual impression to the 
text. This is the third volume in a 
series of composer's lives. The preced- 
ing two were on Beethoven and 
Gershwin. —R 


Story. By 
(Kindler-Verlag, 
In German. 


Young German Baritone 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. By 
rich Herzfeld. 
Berlin, $1.25). 


Lately it has become fashionable to 
have illustrated biographies published 
about artists at the height of their 
fame. A new record has been estab- 
lished with this rather impersonal and 
detached story on the young German 


Fried- 
(Rembrandt-Verlag, 
In German. 


_ 


baritone Fischer-Dieskau, now almost 
34 years old. The singer, in spite of 
his youth, has achieved worldwide 
acclaim through both personal appear- 
ances and numerous recordings. Herz- 
feld sketches the rocket-like flight to 
fame from the baritone’s early be- 
ginnings in POW camps to his rousing 
success in Berlin, Bayreuth, Salzburg, 
Vienna, New York, and other places. 
American admirers of this excellent 
lieder singer will find great pleasure 
in the carefully chosen pictorial mate- 
rial showing Fischer-Dieskau in many 
of his great operatic roles. —R. B. 


Books Received 


Instrumental Music. By Otto Kinkel- 
dey, H. C. Robbins Landon, Eric 
Werner, and Walter Piston. Edited 
by David G. Hughes. (Harvard. 
$4.25). Four papers delivered by 
authorities in the field which were 
presented at the Isham Library 
Conference on Instrumental Music, 
held in May 1957. 152 pp. Illus- 
trated by musical examples. 


Teaching Music in the Elementary 
School. By Anne E. Pierce. (Holt. 
$4.75). What music to teach ele- 
mentary school children, how to 
teach it, and the place of music in 
the total school program. 239 pp. 
Illustrated. 


The Melody Maker. By Alma Shelley 
Waters. (Dutton. $3.25). A_ biog- 
raphy of Sir Arthur Sullivan. 220 
pp 


Ihe Innocent Breed. By Borden Deal 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.95). A 
new novel dealing with a family of 
musicians and their inevitable rise 
to radio fame. Of interest is the 
material dealing with sources and 
development of Southern folk 
music 


Ihe Art of Making Dances. By Doris 
Humphrey. (Rinehart, $6.50). This 
book by the late great choreog- 
rapher contains a short history of 
dance and discusses what to dance 
about, the ingredients and the tools 
necessary for the dance theme, de- 
sign (symmetry and asymmetry for 
one or more bodies, the dance 
phrase, stage space and design for 
small groups), dynamics, rhythm, 
motivation and gesture, words, 
music, sets and props, and a check 
list for composers of dance. Illus- 
trated with examples. 186 pp. 


The Memoirs of Lorenzo Da Ponte. 
Translated by Arthur Livingston. 
(Orion Press, $5.00). The memoirs 
of Mozart's librettist, who was also 
friend and libertine comrade of 
Casanova, poet to His Imperial and 
Royal Majesty Joseph of Hapsburg, 
banished refugee from many capi- 
tals of Europe, founder of the 
Italian Opera House in New York, 
and first professor of Italian at 
Columbia University. Tllustrated 
with prints documenting Da Ponte’s 
life. 277 pp. 


The Seven English Speech Tones. By 
Jee Sane Woo. (William-Frederick 
Press. $1.50). The purpose of this 
work is to indicate the regular Eng 
lish speech tones and Chinese 
speech tones and their identities 
with musical ones and Chinese 
speech tones. 29 pp. Illustrated with 
musical examples. 








Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


111 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL & DANCE ATTRACTIONS | 


First National Tour Jan.-Mar. 1960 
The Boston Opera Production of 


Voyage To The Moon 


Operetta-Fantasy by JACQUES OFFENBACH 

Sung in English by company of 45 inclading soloists, orchestra, cherus & ballet by Joffrey. 
Artistic Director: Sarah Caldwell. Scenery: Rebert Fletcher. 

Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return by Overwhelming Demand 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HER NN, Conductor 
Company of 65 with Seleists, Chorus and Dancers 


Produced in Vienna by Dr. Marcel Prawy. 
under the personal supervision of Andre Mertens 


Fourth Sold-Out Tour! 


Ruth Page's’ Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MELISSA HAYDEN, KENNETH JOHNSON, 
VERONIKA MLAKAR, BARBARA STEELE, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January-April 1960 


Ralph Hunter Dramatic Chorus 


RALPH HUNTER, Conducting 
An extraordinary presentation ef Masical Scenes & Songs 
(20 veicee—8 musicians) 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Oct. 25-Dec. 1, 1959 


Lucerne Festival Strings 


Distinguished group of 13 virtuosi musicians 
Director: RUDOLF BAUMGARTNER : : 
with the eminent violinist WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN, Soloist 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


First Transcontinental Tour — Jan. & Feb. 1960 


American Ballet Center Co. 


Artistic Director, Robert Joffrey 
Starring eight of America's leading young dancers assembled from 
world famous companies. With orehestra. 
Featuring outstanding works by the world’s foremost choreoraphers. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Concerto Festival 


EUGENE LIST, 


Pianist 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo bee 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


5th Tour — Sold Out! 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Reserve Now for 1959-60 


New York Pro Musica 


Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 


Company of |! 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Mata and Hari 


in their popular program: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
Tour Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Special—50 Dates Only, Jan., Feb., March, 1960 
An Augmented 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
in BACH’S B MINOR MASS 
Unique opportunity to hear professional rendition of ene of music's mighty masterpieces. 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Company of 76 
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“Direction 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


DAVID ABEL 
Violinist 
GEZA ANDA 
Pianist 
JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piano 


JEAN CASADESUS 


Steinua go™ 
RCA Vict 


R: AY DUDL EY 


Pianist 


aa italy Pianist 





Pianist 








TODD DUNCAN 


Baritone 
ERIC FRIEDMAN 
Violinist 
EUGENE LIST 
Pianist 


DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 
GEORGE LONDON 
Baritone 
OZAN MARSH 


Pianist 


JOHN McCOLLUM 


Tenor 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
Violist 


MICHAEL RABIN 


Violinist 


SANROMA 


Balduin Piano 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Pianist 


Soprano 


BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction 
KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances Beverly 


ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 


Bass-Baritone 
LOUIS KENTNER . 
Pianist 

WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 


Pianist 


JOHANNA MARTZY 


Violinist 





DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 





BERL SENOFSKY > 
Violinist 
YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


Duo-Pianists 





Circle 7-6900 


Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 





THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 


ROMAN TOTENBERG 


Violinist 


Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 


Soprano 








FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 


Personal Direction 
ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Metrepolitan, San Francisco, 
Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera 





Basso 


JORGE BOLET 
Pianist 
EUGENE CONLEY ; 


Tenor 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 


IRENE DALIS 


Mezzo-Soprano 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS 


Violinist 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 


Contralto 


HERMAN GODES 


Pianist 


LEONTYNE PRICE 


Soprano 


GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 


Mezzo- “Sopra no 








nmmavenpé SIMONEAU 


tate Opera, La 7 enor 


ala, Teatro Colo 


GERARD SOUZAY 


Baritone 


RENATA TEBALDI 


THEODOR UPPMAN | 


Baritone 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 





